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REPORT. 


- 


Hon.  Joseph  Howe, 

Provincial  Secretanj. 


Sir, — I have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  through  you,  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  my  second  Annual  Report  on 
the  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  so  largely  as  in  last  report, 
into  the  details  of  school  instruction  and  discipline  ; but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  short  notices  of  the  following  subjects 


♦ 


i 


(A)  Report  of  proceedings,  Spc. 

I.  Projects  for  a Normal  School  and  Assessment. 

II.  Public  Meetings,  Lectures,  &e. 

III.  Associations  and  Institutes. 

IV.  School  Inspection. 

V.  Supply  of  Books  and  Apparatus. 

VI.  Changes  required  in  a new  School  Act. 

VII.  Notices  of  Commissioners’  Districts. 

VIII.  School  Libraries. 


(B)  Statistical  Report — including  remarks  on  the  state  of  Edu- 
cation, as  shown  by  the  tables. 


In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  Minutes  of  Public  Meetings — an 
Address  on  Free  Schools,  by  Dr.  Ryerson— Rules  of  Associations 
— Proceedings  of  Institute  at  Truro.  &c* 
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U) 

REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS,  &c. 


I.  PROJECTS  FOR  A NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  ASSESSMENT. 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  my  Report 
of  last  year,  I presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  Edu- 
cation, sketches  of  plans  for  a provincial  Training  School,  and  for 
a county  assessment  for  school  purposes.  The  former  I thought 
required  immediate  action — the  latter  was  presented  merely  to 
afford  opportunity  for  more  mature  consideration,  in  view  of  the 
enactment  of  a new  Educational  Law,  in  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  approbation  of  the  educational  committee  having  been  given 
to  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a Normal  School,  a bill  for 
that  purpose  "was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  G.  R.  Young, 
Esq.,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Much  to  my  regret,  however, 
and  I may  add  to  that  of  all  intelligent  persons  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  our  schools,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a small  majority.  I 
shall  not  at  present  make  any  remarks  on  the  reasons  which  should 
have  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  as  I shall  have  occasion  again 
to  refer  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  plan  for  assessment,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

The  Legislature  acceded  to  my  request  to  have  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  report  printed  to  furnish  every  commissioner 
and  teacher  with  a copy.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  were  accordingly 
printed  and  distributed,  and  I trust  that  the  information  thus  cir- 
culated has  not  been  without  good  effects  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 


It.  PUBLIC  MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 
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The  public  meetings  required  by  the  law,  have  been  held  in  all 
the  districts.  They  were,  like  those  of  1850,  not  largely  but  very 
respectably  attended ; and  I was  much  cheered  by  the  increased 
zeal  and  more  enlarged  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  educational 
improvement  that  appeared  in  most  of  the  counties,  as  well  as  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  every  case  in  which  resolutions  approving 


of  the  plans  proposed  by  the  Superintendent  for  a Normal  School 
and  Assessment  were  proposed,  they  were  carried  either  unani- 
mously or  by  good  majorities. 

In  addition  to  addresses  at  public  meetings,  I have  delivered 
since  the  date  of  last  report,  sixty-five  lectures  on  education.  By 
means  of  these  lectures,  information  respecting  the  means  of  im- 
provement now  in  progress  has  been  much  more  widely  diffused 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  I confined  myself  to  a public 
meeting  for  each  district ; and  I have  found  that  these  projects  for 
improvement  only  required  to  be  stated  and  explained  to  secure 
cordial  approval. 

Under  this  head  I may  also  mention  the  publication  of  a Journal 
of  Education,  of  which  three  numbers  have  been  issued  at  intervals 
of  about  two  months,  and  which  I trust  has  served  to  diffuse  a 
little  educational  information  in  localities  to  which  such  matter  sel- 
dom penetrates,  and  which  I have  been  unable  to  visit.  It  has 
also  afforded  a useful  medium  of  communication  with  commission- 
ers and  teachers. 

The  journal  of  education  has  been  circulated  gratis  to  commis- 
sioners and  teachers,  to  the  extent  of  from  2000  to  2500  copies  of 
each  number.  I trust  that  the  Legislature  may  afford  the  means 
of  publishing  it  monthly  in  future,  and  in  that  case  it  is  probable 
that  a number  of  paying  subscribers  might  be  obtained.  I would, 
however,  recommend  that  commissioners  and  licensed  teachers 
should  continue  to  receive  it  gratis.  The  saving  which  might  be 
effected  by  the  journal  in  advertising  and  other  printing,  would 
repay  a considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  this  gratuitous  distribution. 

III.  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

In  1850  but  one  association  of  teachers  existed  in  the  province. 
Twelve  or  more  are  now  in  operation,  and  it  is  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  teachers  who  are  members  of  them,  that  they  exercise  a 
marked  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  If  such  socie- 
ties were  established  in  every  part  of  the  province,  this  alone 
would  give  a most  powerful  impetus  to  educational  improvement. 
To  further  this  end,  I give  in  the  Appendix  the  rules  of  four  Asso- 
ciations. for  the  guidance  of  teachers  who  may  be  disposed  to  adopt 
this  means  of  mutual  professional  instruction. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Institute  held  in  Pictou  in 
1850,  I have  in  the  past  year  convened  seven  similar  meetings,  in 
different  parts  of  the  province. 

An  institute  of  the  duration  of  five  days  was  held  in  the  Horton 
Academy,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  committee  of  that  institu- 
tion. It  was  attended  by  forty-one  teachers,  principally  from 


King’s  and  Hants  Counties  ; and  by  the  aid  of  the  professors  in  the 
academy  and  college,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Somerville  and  other  educa- 
tionists, the  proceedings  were  rendered  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  order  of  exercises  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Pictou 
institute,  described  in  last  report.  Lectures  were  delivered  to  the 
institute  by  Rev.  Professor  Chipman,  Rev.  Mr.  Somerville,  Mr. 
Randall,  and  Mr.  Willard. 

Short  institutes  of  the  duration  of  one  day,  were  held  in  Yar- 
mouth, Shelburne  and  Lunenburg,  attended  respectively  by  twenty- 
two,  ten  and  twenty  teachers. 

An  institute  of  the  duration  of  two  days,  was  held  in  Sydney, 
C.  B.,  and  was  attended  by  twenty-one  teachers.  Another  of  the 
duration  of  one  day  was  held  in  tort  Hood,  and  was  attended  by 
fifteen  teachers. 

In  November,  an  institute  of  the  duration  of  five  days  was  held 
in  Truro.  It  was  attended  by  sixty-eight  teachers,  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Colchester,  Pictou,  Halifax,  Hants  and  Cumberland.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  had  the  aid  of  several  literary  gentlemen  as  lec- 
turers at  this  institute,  but  was  disappointed  in  almost  every 
instance.  Mr.  Blanchard,  however,  the  principal  of  the  academy, 
afforded  valuable  aid,  and  the  institute  included  several  able  teach- 
ers, some  of  whom  had  attended  the  Pictou  institute,  and  who  were 
prepared  to  report  on  the  practical  operation  of  suggestions  given 
at  that  institute,  or  of  methods  which  they  had  derived  from  other 
sources.  I was  also  able  to  secure  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  H. 
Oldright,  as  a lecturer  on  Phonetic  Spelling. 

Notes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  institute  are  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  principal  work  of  all  these  institutes  has  been  to  explain  and 
illustrate  modern  and  improved  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, by  lectures  and  addresses  from  the  Superintendent  and 
others,  and  by  discussions  and  illustrations  of  methods,  in  which 
the  abler  and  more  experienced  teachers  instruct  their  less  inform- 
ed brethren,  or  aid  each  other  in  arriving  at  sound  conclusions  on 
the  work  of  their  profession.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  teachers 
have  attended  the  institutes  held  in  1850  and  ’51,  all  of  whom 
mu3t  have  received  considerable  information  and  much  stimulus  to 
advancement  in  their  calling,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a friendly 
and  profitable  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  following  remarks 
of  one  of  the  teachers  who  attended  the  institute  at  Truro,  I am 
sure  express  the  feelings  of  many  others  : — 

“ I have  returned  with  a feeling  of  delight  that  those  who  have 
minds  to  appreciate  enlightened  enterprise,  have  thought  highly  of 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  have  given  their  talents  to  it.  One 
source  of  regret  alone  I feel  regarding  it,  and  that  is,  that  we  con- 
tinued together  for  so  short  a time.  When  persons  come  from  a 
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distance,  the  meeting  should  continue  fourteen  days,  for  about  the 
time  we  were  beginning  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  we 
had  to  separate.  I feel  happier  in  my  work,  because  many  of  the 
plans  I have  tried  in  doubt  have  been  tried  by  others,  and  that 
with  success  ; while  difficulties  with  which  I have  been  struggling 
for  years,  have  been  overcome  by  those  who  fell  upon  some  simple 
remedy  I never  thought  of  before.” 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I may  remark  that  the  teachers  who 
attend  institutes  are  in  general  from  among  the  ablest  in  their  re- 
spective counties.  The  numerous  incompetent  teachers  to  be  found 
in  every  district,  are  too  careless  or  too  fearful  of  contact  with  their 
more  instructed  brethren,  to  be  very  desirous  of  attending  either 
institutes  or  associations.  Hence  institutes  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  a training  school ; and  on  the  other  hand,  regularly  trained 
teachers  will  be  found  to  be  more  willing  than  others  to  attend  in- 
stitutes or  to  become  members  of  associations. 

Out  of  the  grant  of  <£100  for  defraying  expenses  of  institutes, 
&c.,  I paid  the  boarding  bills  of  teachers  at  Horton,  Sydney  and 
Truro.  The  expenses  of  the  shorter  institutes  were  very  trilling. 
As  the  teachers  who  attended  at  Pictou  had  no  allowance  for 
board,  I have  presented  to  each  a copy  of  Norton’s  Scientific  Agri- 
culture, as  an  aid  in  teaching  Agricultural  Chemistry.  I have 
also  procured  for  each  of  the  Teachers’  Associations,  a copy  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  for  one  year.  Accounts 
of  the  expenditures  for  these  purposes  accompany  this  report. 


IV.  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  year  I have  visited  260  schools,  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Province,  and  hope,  before  the  expiry  of  my  term  of 
office,  to  add  somewhat  to  this  number,  as  an  illness  produced  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  Truro  institute  and  subsequent  exposure  to  in- 
clement weather,  has  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  some  of  my  later 
appointments. 

Most  of  the  schools  visited  in  the  past  year,  were  such  as  I had 
not  visited  in  1850,  as  I endeavored  to  vary  my  route  as  much  as 
possible.  In  their  varying  degrees  of  usefulness  and  respectabi- 
lity, they  corresponded  very  nearly  with  those  visited  in  1850.  Some 
were,  considering  the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  use- 
ful  and  well  conducted,  others  almost  worthless.  In  nearly  all,  the 
evils  of  imperfect  school  furniture,  deficiency  of  books  and  appa- 
ratus, irregular  attendance,  want  of  proper  support  and  encourage- 
ment, and  defective  acquaintance  with  modern  methods  of  teaching, 
were  to  a greater  or  less  degree  apparent. 

In  many  of  the  schools  which  I had  visited  in  1850, 1 was  cheered 
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by  observing  that  beneficial  changes  had  been  effected.  In  other 
instances  no  improvement  was  perceptible  ; and  I may  observe  in 
general,  that  in  the  districts  in  which  education  was  most  defective 
in  1850,  there  was  the  smallest  amount  of  improvement. 

I regret  that  the  work  of  school  visitation  has  necessarily  been 
so  imperfectly  performed.  The  field  is  too  wide  for  one  inspector, 
and  can  only  be  properly  occupied  by  a body  of  local  inspectors 
acting  under  the  superintendent.  I believe,  however,  that  the  vi- 
sitation performed  has  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  sow  the  seed 
of  much  good,  which  may  extend  into  localities  not  actually  visited ; 
and  to  give  clear  views  of  the  true  nature  of  the  defects  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  present  systems  of  management. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  faint  signs 
of  incipient  elevation,  the  common  school  education  of  this  Pro- 
vince is  in  general  far  below  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  A large  majority  of  the 
schools,  as  at  present  taught,  supported  and  attended,  are  evidently 
unfit  to  give  the  amount  of  education  necessary  for  the  respectable 
pursuit  of  any  ordinary  business,  or  to  extend  such  education  as 
they  can  give,  to  the  whole  community.  As  a consequence  of  this, 
over  large  portions  of  our  country,  a population  is  being  reared, 
fitted  only  to  live  in  poverty  and  ignorance  on  its  native  soil,  or  to 
emigrate  and  furnish  drudges  to  our  better  educated  neighbours, 
while  the  rich  natural  resources  of  our  Province  are  neglected,  or 
are  ruinously  wasted  by  heedless  ignorance.  Every  imperfectly 
educated  country  is,  in  the  ordinary  recurrence  of  unfavourable 
seasons,  exposed  to  famine  or  to  the  necessity  of  emigration,  while 
educated  countries  are  comparatively  exempted  from  such  calami- 
ties ; and  I suspect  that  the  present  census  will  evidence  an  amount 
of  emigration,  which,  in  a young  and  naturally  rich  country,  must 
result  more  from  a want  of  that  mental  and  moral  training  which 
enables  men  to  combat  the  difficulties  and  improve  the  advantages 
of  their  position,  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  time  that  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  were  directed  to  these  evils,  and  that  vi- 
gorous measures  were  taken  for  placing  a practically  useful  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all  the  youth  of  our  country. 


V.  SUPPLY  OP  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 

In  expending  the  sum  placed  at  my  disposal  for  this  purpose,  I 
have  had  regard  to  the  same  objects  which  regulated  its  appro- 
priation in  1850 — the  supply  of  existing  destitution,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  superior  books  and  of  provincial  uniformity. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of 
Edinburgh,  by  which  I have  obtained  their  publications  at  a redu- 
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ced  price,  and  have  thus  been  able  to  supply  each  district  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  books  than  in  1850.  Messrs.  Chambers  have 
also  promised  to  supply  booksellers  here  with  the  educational  course, 
on  terms  which  will  enable  them  to  give  a discount  from  the  Bri- 
tish retail  price,  to  country  traders  or  other  wholesale  purchasers. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  the  study  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try, I contracted  with  Messrs.  Pease  & Co.,  of  Albany,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  American  edition  of  Johnston's  catechism,  for  an 
edition  of  1000  copies,  with  four  pages  of  useful  additional  matter 
compiled  by  myself.  Of  these  I distributed  600  to  the  schools, 
along  with  28  dozen  of  the  British  edition  which  I had  ordered. 
The  balance  of  the  American  edition  I disposed  of  at  cost  and 
> charges  to  the  booksellers. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  respecting  Professor  Sullivan’s  “ spell- 
ing book  superseded,”  wffiich  I thought  might  be  useful  in  enabling 
some  of  the  teachers  to  depart  from  the  old  spelling  book  system, 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  for  Ireland  has  sent  a list  of 
prices,  the  same  with  those  at  which  the  books  of  the  Board  are 
furnished  to  poor  schools  in  Ireland  and  to  the  schools  of  Canada. 
On  receiving  this  list,  I preferred,  instead  of  sending  for  the  sin- 
gle work  which  I had  desired,  to  hand  over  the  list  to  my  succes- 
sor in  office,  with  a recommendation  to  give  it  attention  in  the  orders 
of  next  year. 

There  has  been  some  diversity  in  the  modes  in  which  the  several 
f Boards  of  Commissioners  have  disposed  of  their  shares  of  the  books 

purchased.  I have  recommended,  when  consulted  on  the  subject, 
to  reserve  a portion  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  for  sale  at  cost  price, 
and  to  distribute  the  remainder  among  the  schools  for  the  use  of 
poor  pupils;  giving  a larger  proportion  to  poor  schools,  and  requir- 
ing that  the  books  should  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  school^ 
and  given  to  individual  scholars  only  as  a loan. 

VI.  CHANGES  REQUIRED  IN  A NEW  SCHOOL  ACT, 


The  subjects  treated  under  this  head,  are  equal  in  importance  to 
any  that  can  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature ; and  I trust 
that  the  Government  and  members  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
will  enter  on  their  consideration,  under  the  influence  of  an  enlight- 
ened regard  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  province,  rather  than  un- 
der that  of  the  prejudices  which  may  exist  in  the  present. 

1.  Since  the  efficacy  of  any  system  of  instruction  must  depend 
on  the  competency  of  the  teachers  employed,  means  for  their  train- 
ing must  be  provided ; and  on  this  account  I would  strongly  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  a provision  for  the  foundation  of  a Provincial 
Normal  School. 
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The  necessity  of  this,  few,  I trust,  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  I 
had  scarcely  commenced  my  work  of  school  visitation,  when  a full 
conviction  of  it  was  produced  in  my  mind.  I found  that  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  were  managing  their  schools  on  old  and 
obsolete  methods,  and  that  they  often  had  a very  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  branches  which  they  professed  to  teach. 

Lessons  in  reading,  without  any  explanation  or  mental  training, 
columns  of  unintelligible  spellings,  inability  to  explain  the  princi- 
ples of  arithmetic  or  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  or  to  preserve 
order,  except  by  the  harshest  and  most  repulsive  methods,  formed 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  ; and  it  was  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  a large  amount  of  the  public  money,  as  well  as  of  the 
improvement  and  future  usefulness  of  the  children,  was  yearly 
being  lost  from  this  cause.  Against  these  evils  I have  been  con- 
tending in  my  lectures,  institutes,  report  and  journal,  and  probably 
with  some  success  ; but  the  experience  of  every  country  which  has 
attempted  to  educate  its  people,  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  effectual 
remedy  other  than  providing  teachers  with  a sound  and  practical 
preliminary  training. 

One  efficient  Normal  School  is  better  than  several  of  inferior 
capabilities.  Hence  the  State  of  New  York  and  Upper  Canada 
have,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  parts  of  America,  each 
established  but  one  Normal  School.  One  school  would  consequently 
be  amply  sufficient  for  Nova  Scotia. 

It  should,  if  possible,  be  situated  in  a rural  district,  because  ) 

there  alone  can  the  important  requisites  of  cheap  board  and  efficient 
control  on  the  part  of  the  principal  be  secured. 

The  principal  should  be  the  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  duties,  (exclusive  of  school  inspection)  he  could  per- 
form, and  teach  some  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Normal  School, 
lie  should  have  two  assistants,  who  should  be  teachers  of  first  rate 
qualifications,  and  selected  by  the  principal. 

Instruction  should  he  free  to  persons  having  a common  school 
education,  and  pledging  themselves  to  become  teachers  within  the 
Province  : and  the  benefits  of  the  school  should  be  made  accessible 
to  pupils  from  all  the  counties,  by  giving  to  each  Board  of  Com- 
missioners power  to  send  a number  of  pupils  proportioned  to  popu- 
lation. and  to  pay,  if  necessary,  the  travelling  expenses  of  poor 
pupils. 

The  course  of  instruction  should  be  limited  to  common  school 
branches,  and  those  collateral  to  them,  w ith  the  addition  of  elemen- 
tary and  practical  mathematics  ; and  power  should  be  given  to  the 
principal  to  send  a limited  number  of  graduates  of  the  school, 
desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  grammar  schools,  as  free  scholars 
to  academies  and  colleges  receiving  provincial  aid. 

The  terms  of  study,  examinations,  &c.,  could  not  be  better 
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arranged  than  in  imitation  of  those  of  Upper  Canada  and  New 
York ; but  much  of  these  arrangements  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  principal. 

The  cost  of  such  institution,  on  the  lowest  scale  consistent  with 
extensive  usefulness,  would  be  £900  for  buildings,  furniture  and 
site,  and  £700  per  annum  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses. 

2.  The  second  requisite  for  a really  useful  and  progressive  law, 
is  provision  for  free  schools , supported,  in  addition  to  the  provin- 
cial grant,  at  least  in  part  by  an  equitable  rate  on  the  property  of 
all,  instead  of  the  present  very  defective  method  of  fees  per  scholar. 

Our  present  law,  by  providing  a provincial  grant,  acknowledges 
that  education  is  a benefit  to  all  interests,  public  as  well  as  private  ; 
but  by  requiring  or  permitting  the  parent  to  pay  fees  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  child,  it  practically  narrows  the  benefit  of  really 
useful  instruction  to  a small  part  of  the  population,  and  requires 
the  majority  of  the  children  to  put  up  with  a mere  fraction  of  that 
training,  which  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  their  country  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  full  measure.  Between  that  class  which  can  give 
its  children  a thorough  common  school  education  on  the  present 
plan,  and  that  which  is  willing  to  send  its  children  to  school  as 
pauper  or  free  scholars,  there  is  a still  larger  class  excluded  from 
the  school  by  poverty  or  carelessness,  or  receiving  only  a very 
small  share  of  its  benefits.  I can  find  for  this  great  evil  no  other 
remedy  than  that  of  adopting  the  method  of  general  and  in  part 
compulsory  assessment,  which  has  so  extensively  benefitted  the 
New  England  States,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Canada  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  the  chief  superintendent  of  Upper  Canada  testifies, 
that  free  schools  have  increased  the  number  of  pupils  by  50  per 
cent,  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  by  300  per  cent. 

This  mode  of  supporting  schools  has  long  been  before  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  very  exten- 
sively discussed  throughout  the  province  ; and  I think  I may  add, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  approved  by  the  majority  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  has  been  properly  explained.  It  has  been 
approved  by  resolutions  passed  at  15  of  the  public  meetings  held 
in  the  past  year,  and  these  the  largest  of  the  meetings  held  ; and 
in  several  other  meetings  where  no  resolutions  were  offered,  the 
expressed  opinions  were  in  its  favour.  It  is  now.  I believe,  un- 
derstood and  approved  by  the  more  intelligent  supporters  of  schools 
throughout  the  province. 

I had  the  honor  last  winter  to  propose  to  the  Legislature  a plan 
for  Assessment  for  Schools,  which  has  been  explained  in  all 
the  public  meetings  of  the  past  year.  To  this  plan  I still  adhere. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  system  adopted  and  success- 
fully working  in  Upper  Canada.  In  that  province,  since  1841, 
each  county  has  been  required  to  raise  by  assessment  a sum  equal 
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to  the  provincial  grant.  These  two  sums  form  a part  of  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  and  the  remainder  is  raised  in  the  separate  districts 
or  sections  by  rate-bills,  subscription  or  assessment,  voluntarily 
determined  at  a meeting  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees. 

I would  desire  to  improve  on  the  Canadian  system  only  in  one 
particular.  In  Canada  the  taxation  of  the  county  does  not  neces- 
sarily ensure  a free  school,  since  the  meeting  of  each  district  may, 
if  it  think  proper,  collect  the  teachers  salary  by  rate-bill  per  scho- 
lar. In  this  country,  taxation  to  any  amount,  however  small,  must 
be  accompanied  by  such  arrangements  as  will  cause  the  trustees  to 
establish  free  schools. 

On  this  plan  the  school  would  be  supported  by  the  provincial 
grant,  a like  sum  from  the  county,  and  a third  sum  raised,  to 
any  amount  agreed  on  by  the  trustees  and  people,  either  by 
district  assessment  or  by  subscription,  not  per  scholar,  but  to 
form  a fund  for  supporting  a free  school.  I may  mention 
that  this  last  kind  of  subscription  is  now  in  use  in  some  districts, 
and  has  worked  well.  Each  inhabitant  is  called  on  for  a subscrip- 
tion. according  to  his  means  or  inclination,  and  allowed  to  send  as 
many  children  to  school  as  he  pleases.  This,  though  inferior  to 
assessment  as  being  less  equitable,  secures  a free  school. 

This  three-fold  method  of  support  commends  itself  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds  : — 1.  The  province  contributes  because  the  benefit  is 
national.  2.  The  county  contributes  because  the  wealthier  parts 
of  counties  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  poorer  portions. 
3.  The  district  contributes  that  it  may  feel  a direct  interest  in  its 
own  school,  and  that  facilities  may  be  afforded  for  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  teacher’s  salary  in  produce  where  necessary.  4.  This 
method  has  been  successful  in  another  province  not  very  dissimilar 
from  Nova  Scotia  in  its  circumstances.  5.  It  is  approved  by  the 
highest  educational  authorities,  and  is  embodied  in  the  laws  of  most 
countries  which  support  schools  by  assessment.  Lastly.  Without 
enforcing  a heavy  tax,  it  will  relieve  the  burdens  of  parents 
in  poor  districts,  improve  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  give  free 
schools  to  all.  It  will  thus  afford  most  of  the  benefits  of  a com- 
plete compulsory  assessment,  without  being  so  objectionable,  and 
may  in  a short  time  cause  the  whole  support  of  the  schools,  to  be 
raised  by  assessment. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  an  address  by  the  Rev.  E.  Ryer- 
son,  D.D.,  in  which  the  argument  for  assessment  is  well  stated. 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  Education , being  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School,  should  be  released  from  the  work  of  school  inspec  - 
tion, and  give  instructions  at  the  Normal  School  instead.  He 
should  be  authorized  to  publish  annually  a sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  the  School  Law,  accompanied  by  the  forms  required  and 
by  short  instructions,  to  supply  all  the  commissioners,  teachers  and 
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trustees  with  copies.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  trustees,  and  has  been  too 
long  neglected.  He  should  also  be  empowered  to  issue  a cheap 
Educational  newspaper.  <£100  per  annum  would  suffice  for  these 
objects. 

4.  The  duties  of  School  Commissioners  and  their  Clerk  should 
be  more  definitely  fixed,  without  however  encroaching  on  a proper 
degree  of  freedom  of  action.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  vagueness  of  the  law  has  led  to  much  uncer- 
tainty and  defectiveness  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  some 
of  the  districts.  In  this  matter  the  procedure  of  those  Boards 
which  have  been  most  successful  may  be  taken  as  a guide. 

I The  commissioners  should  have  power  to  arbitrate  and  decide 

in  cases  where  the  trustees  refuse  to  sign  the  school  returns,  or 
where  disputes  arise  between  trustees  and  teachers. 

The  commissioners  should  also  be  empowered  to  spend  a part  of 
the  sum  allowed  by  law  to  be  given  to  poor  districts,  in  hiring 
itinerant  teachers  for  thinly  settled  and  poor  places  unable  to  sup- 
port permanent  schools ; and  in  districts  where  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  Grammar  Schools,  the  Board  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
from  the  Treasury  the  grammar  school  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  such  itinerant  teachers  if  required.  I attach  much  im- 
portance to  these  provisions,  since  in  some  parts  of  the  province 
there  are  many  poor  settlements  unable  to  maintain  schools,  and 
f since  some  of  the  counties,  which  have  many  such  poor  settlements, 

have  under  the  present  act  been  unable  to  draw  their  grammar 
school  grants. 

5.  The  religious  dement  in  common  school  education  is  re- 
cognized in  our  law,  as  in  that  of  Canada,  by  the  appointment  of 
all  clergymen  and  ministers  of  religion  to  be  school  visitors.  They 
are  thus  invited  to  visit  schools  at  any  time,  to  give  suggestions, 
and  to  inquire  into  their  progress  and  discipline. 

Teachers  should  be  enjoined  to  inculcate  respect  to  religion  in 
general,  and  to  teach  by  precept  and  example  the  principles  of 
Christian  morality  as  the  basis  of  future  good  and  orderly  conduct, 
but  to  give  no  instruction  of  a denominational  character  except  by 
request  of  the  parents. 

G.  School  Inspection  is  of  great  service  in  stimulating  teach- 
ers, trustees  and  people,  and  in  collecting  educational  information. 
It  is  best  effected  by  local  officers,  acting  under  a superintendent, 
furnished  with  forms  by  him,  and  reporting  regularly.  Some 
suitable  person  of  respectable  acquirements  and  education  could 
readily  be  found  to  accept  such  an  office  in  any  of  the  districts. 
Wherever  practicable,  the  school  inspector  should  be  the  clerk  of 
the  commissioners.  An  annual  inspection  of  all  the  schools  could 
in  this  way  be  effected  for  about  £250. 


7.  The  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  Trustees  is  essen- 
tial to  the  useful  working  of  anj  system  of  public  instruction  in  a 
free  county.  Hitherto,  however,  these  duties  have  not  been  faith- 
fully and  intelligently  performed  in  one  fourth  of  the  sections. 

The  trustees  are  properly  the  people's  representatives  in  school 
affairs.  Provision  should  therefore  be  made  for  their  due  and 
orderly  election,  for  the  retirement  of  one  member  of  the  Board 
annually  and  the  election  of  another,  and  for  the  systematic  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

The  trustees  should  be  required,  immediately  on  their  election, 
to  appoint  one  of  themselves  or  some  other  person  to  be  their  Secre- 
tary, who  should  keep  their  records  and  accounts,  and  collect 
subscriptions  and  assessments.  They  should  call  an  annual  meet- 
ing to  elect  a new  trustee  in  place  of  the  retiring  one,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  report  and  estimate  of  necessary  expenses  for  the  ensu- 
ing year ; and  the  time  of  this  meeting  should  be  fixed  by  law.  The 
meeting  called  for  these  purposes  should,  in  event  of  county 
assessment  being  introduced,  have  the  power  of  deciding  in  what 
manner  the  part  of  the  support  of  the  school  to  be  raised  in  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  collected — whether  by  subscription  or  assessment ; and 
the  secretary  of  the  trustees  should  have  a commission  for  collect- 
ing such  sums.  Another  duty  of  the  trustees  is  to  engage  a teacher 
who  must  have  been  previously  licensed,  and  by  such  arrangements 
as  those  above  suggested,  they  should  have  powers  which  may  en- 
able them  safely  to  make  and  certainly  to  fulfil  such  engagements. 
Provisions  for  all  these  purposes  are  embraced  in  the  School  Law 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  introducing  them 
here,  this  weak  point  of  our  school  system  may  be  effectually 
strengthened. 

The  trustees  should  also  be  limited  in  their  power  of  establish- 
ing too  great  a number  of  schools.  Districts  should  be  as  large  as 
they  can  conveniently  be  made,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
support  efficient  schools.  Various  local  interests,  however,  tend  to 
set  up  within  the  district  several  small  schools  of  a low  character. 
To  prevent  this,  the  trustees  should  be  allowed  to  recognize  within 
their  district  only  one  school  for  each  fifty  persons  between  five  and 
sixteen ; and  when  new  school  houses  are  erected,  they  should  be 
required  to  place  them  in  the  geographical  centres  of  the  districts, 
unless  authorized  to  do  otherwise  by  a regularly  called  public 
meeting.  “We  require,”  says  the  last  Massachusetts  Report, 
“ large  houses,  large  teachers,  long  schools,  and  in  order  to  this 
there  must  be  large  districts  and  Dr.  Ryerson  asserts  in  his 
report  for  1850,  that  “ it  is  a fact  established  by  a large  investi- 
gation of  facts,  that  pupils  residing  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  school  they  attend,  make  on  an  average  the  greatest  improve- 
ment.’? 
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8.  The  Trustees  of  Toicns  and  Villages  should  be  appointed 
by  the  people,  at  annual  meetings,  as  in  the  country  districts,  and 
there  should  be  but  one  Board  for  each  town.  They  should,  as  in 
the  country,  be  required  to  present  to  the  annual  meeting  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  the  schools,  and  thus  to  establish  free 
schools  regularly  graded  into  primary,  common  and  high,  for  all 
the  children. 

Such  arrangements  are  especially  necessary  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  since  in  these  the  affairs  of  the  schools  have  often  been 
managed  with  much  less  system  than  in  the  country,  and  the  edu- 
cation given  has,  when  the  importance  and  means  of  the  places  are 
considered,  been  lamentably  defective. 

> 9.  The  present  law  is  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  city 

of  Halifax ; and  if  the  commissioners  should  not  succeed  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  their  excellent  scheme  of  ward  schools  and  city 
assessment,  the  city  might  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
act  in  the  following  manner  : — Each  ward  to  elect  three  trustees, 
having  especial  jurisdiction  in  their  own  ward,  the  whole  trustees 
unitedly  forming  a City  School  Committee,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  the  country  trustees.  The  city  would  then  receive  its 
share  of  the  county  assessment,  and  could  contribute  by  local  as- 
sess mentor  subscription,  the  additional  sums  required,  according 
to  estimates  furnished  by  the  school  committee. 

The  total  additional  expense  of  the  improvements  above  suggested, 
will  be  about  £800  annually.  This  covers  the  cost  of  district 
inspection,  normal  school,  travelling  expenses  of  normal  school 
students,  supply  of  copies  of  acts  and  instructions,  and  educational 
journal.  My  observation  of  the  state  of  schools  in  this  Province, 
and  the  information  which  I have  collected  respecting  those  of  other 
countries,  justify  me  in  asserting  that  the  saving  effected  in  the 
school  grant,  without  taking  into  account  any  higher  considerations, 
would  render  the  expenditure  of  such  a sum  in  these  ways,  highly 
economical. 

For  additional  facts  bearing  on  this  subject,  I beg  to  refer  to  the 
Statistical  Report,  and  to  the  view  of  the  state  of  education  given 
in  my  report  of  last  year. 


VII.  NOTICES  OP  COMMISSIONERS’  DISTRICTS. 

1.  King's  County . 

On  the  day  following  the  close  of  the  institute  at  Horton,  the  pub- 
lic meeting  for  this  county  was  held  in  Kentville.  It  was  well  atten- 
ded, and  resolutions  wrere  passed  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  plans 
for  a Normal  School  and  assessment.  I lectured  to  good  audiences 
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at  Kentville,  Western  Cornwallis,  Black  Bock  and  Aylesford. 
I visited  eight  schools,  most  of  them  in  an  improving  condition.  I 
trust  that  the  institute  of  last  spring  will  produce  beneficial  effects 
of  a marked  character. 


2.  Annapolis . 

The  public  meeting  was  held  at  Bridgetown,  and  was  well  at- 
attended.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Normal  School  and  assess- 
ment were  passed  unanimously.  I lectured  at  Bridgetown,  Anna- 
polis and  Caledonia. 

I visited  fifteen  schools  in  this  district,  several  of  them  in  a very 
efficient  state.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Annapo- 
lis academy,  but  the  county  has  sustained  a considerable  loss  in  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Hart  from  Paradise.  I regret  that  a miscalcula- 
tion as  to  time  prevented  me  from  reaching  some  places,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and  on  the  Bay  shore,  which  I 
had  intended  to  visit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  of  Bridgetown  informed  me  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  apparatus  furnished  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  he 
had  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
proposed  repeating  the  course  in  another  part  of  the  county.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  lectures  will  be  of  much  service,  and  may 
cause  the  subject  to  be  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools. 

In  their  report,  the  commissioners  for  this  county  represent  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  the  board  the  power  of  decision  in  the  case  of 
trustees  refusing  to  sign  school  returns,  and  thus  depriving  the 
teacher  of  his  share  of  the  provincial  grant,  without  sufficient 
cause.  I have  already  referred  to  this  subject. 

They  also  object  to  the  restriction  laid  upon  them  in  Schedule  B 
of  the  present  Act,  by  which  they  are  required  to  establish  Gram- 
1 mar  Schools  in  Annapolis,  Bridgetown,  Paradise  and  Nictaux,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  districts.  On  this  subject  they  remark  : 

t£  In  the  first  place  this  arrangement  appears  to  be  tantamount 
to  an  absolute  exclusion  of  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
with  this  part  of  the  educational  grant  to  the  county.  It  appears 
moreover  to  savour  of  invidious  distinction,  for  on  reference  to  the 
Schedule  just  quoted,  it  will  be  discovered  that  Annapolis  County 
is  the  only  county  in  the  province  that  lias  been  subject  to  such 
close  restriction.  * * * Through  the  practical  working  of  the 

legal  apportionment  of  which  we  complain,  this  county  has  been 
deprived  of  one-half  its  grant  for  Academies,  (Grammar  Schools,) 
during  the  current  half  year.” 

I concur  with  the  commissioners  in  objecting  to  restrictions  of 
this  kind.  The  number  of  grammar  schools  should  be  fixed,  but 
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their  localities  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  effort  which 
districts  desirous  of  such  schools  may  put  forth. 

3.  Digby. 

The  meeting  at  Digby  was  small,  owing  to  wet  weather.  The 
persons  present,  however,  manifested  an  excellent  spirit  in  refer- 
ence to  educational  improvement,  and  resolutions  in  favour  of  a 
Training  School  and  of  Assessment  were  passed  unanimously.  I 
lectured  to  good  audiences  at  Digby,  Sand  Cove  and  Westport. 

I visited  ten  schools,  some  of  them  of  low  character.  At  Digby, 
Bear  River,  Weymouth  and  Westport,  however,  very  good  schools 
> have  been  established. 

4.  Clare. 

Having  been  detained  two  days  in  Westport  by  stormy  wreather 
which  prevented  me  from  crossing  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  I arrived  at 
the  Town-house  nearly  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  my 
meeting,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  a large  number  of 
persons  assembled, — my  former  meeting  having  been  small.  I 
soon  learned,  however,  that  a considerable  number  of  the  persons 
present  had  been  collected  by  agitators  against  the  principle  of 
assessment.  No  resolutions  were  offered,  but  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  of  explaining  the  true  nature  of  the  measures 
proposed. 

I visited  fifteen  schools.  The  general  character  of  education  in 
this  district  is  low,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers 
having  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, and  to  the  practice  of  setting  up  too  many  small  schools  in 
each  district.  There  are,  however,  a few  really  good  teachers ; 
and  I wTas  much  pleased  by  hearing  that  some  of  the  young  female 
teachers  had,  since  my  last  visit,  been  exerting  themselves  to  im- 
prove their  acquaintance  with  the  English  branches.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a Normal  School  would  be  of  especial  service  to  dis- 
tricts like  Clare. 


5.  Yarmouth. 

The  meeting  in  Yarmouth  was  well  attended,  and  a resolution  in 
favour  of  a Normal  School  was  passed  unanimously.  The  princi- 
ple of  Assessment  was,  however,  vigorously  opposed,  and  a resolu- 
tion in  its  favour  was  passed  by  a majority  of  34  to  17,  in  a meet- 
ing of  about  120  persons.  In  this  county,  indeed,  I have  found  a 
more  active  opposition  to  School  Assessment  than  in  any  other  in 
the  province.  I lectured  to  good  audiences  at  Beaver  River,  Yar- 
mouth and  Carlton. 
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The  Academy  at  Yarmouth  was  in  good  working  order,  and  an 
excellent  school,  fitted  up  with  improved  furniture,  blackboards, 
&c.,  and  taught  on  the  plans  of  the  Massachusetts  schools,  had 
been  established  at  Milton.  I visited  only  nine  schools. 

6.  Argyle. 

The  meeting  at  Tusket  was  small,  and  no  resolutions  were  offer- 
ed, though  several  gentlemen  present  spoke  in  approval  of  the 
plans  proposed  in  my  address.  Two  gentlemen  from  the  neighbor- 
ing district  of  Yarmouth,  emulating  the  “ Eteignoirs”  or  extin- 
guishers of  Lower  Canada,  attended  this  meeting,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  opposing  Free  Schools  and  Assessment.  I advertised  a 
lecture  for  Argyle,  but  could  not  collect  an  audience.  I saw  but 
four  schools  in  operation,  many  of  the  districts  being  vacant.  The 
school  house  at  Tusket  had  been  newly  fitted  up,  and  was  under  a 
good  teacher ; and  the  other  schools  which  I visited  were  of  credi- 
table character.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  is  still  very 
great  destitution  of  education  in  many  parts  of  this  township. 

7.  Barrington. 

The  meeting  at  Barrington  was  small,  but  the  discussion  was  in- 
teresting and  animated.  Resolutions  were  passed  approving  of 
Assessment  and  of  the  appointment  of  a Superintendent.  I lec- 
tured in  the  evening  to  a good  audience,  and  a resolution  was 
moved  and  passed  unanimously  in  favour  of  a Normal  School.  I 
also  lectured  at  Port  LaTour,  and  had  advertised  a lecture  for 
Cape  Sable  Island,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  and  stormy  wea- 
ther. 

I visited  seven  schools,  most  of  them  in  creditable  condition. 
The  female  teachers  of  Barrington  are  especially  deserving  of  cre- 
dit for  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  in  their  schools 
and  of  improved  methods  of  teaching.  The  coloured  School  of 
Port  LaTour  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  children  appear  intelligent ; and  I was 
informed  that  the  parents,  though  poor,  contribute  ten  pounds  per 
annum  toward  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

' 8.  Shelburne. 

The  meeting  at  Shelburne  was  very  small,  and  no  resolutions 
were  proposed.  An  evening  lecture,  however,  was  well  attended. 
There  appears  to  prevail  in  this  township  an  indifference  to  the 
subject  of  education  which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  com- 
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parative  activity  in  Barrington.  I visited  but  six  schools.  One 
of  the  teachers  in  the  town  of  Shelburne  had,  since  my  last  visit, 
fitted  up  his  school  with  improved  furniture  at  his  own  expense. 

9.  Queen's  County. 

The  meeting  in  Liverpool  was  small,  owing  in  part  to  its  having 
been  inadvertently  appointed  for  Whit  Monday.  No  resolutions 
wTere  moved,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  understanding  that  the  per- 
sons present  adhered  to  the  resolutions  of  last  year.  I lectured  to 
good  audiences  at  Liverpool,  Caledonia  and  Port  Medway. 

I visited  fourteen  schools  of  various  character.  The  Academy 
at  Liverpool  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  a combined  Grammar  and 
Common  School,  with  two  teachers.  The  Grammar  School  at 
Port  Medway  was  in  efficient  condition.  It  has  a good  building, 
furnished  with  stools  for  separate  scholars,  and  long  desks,  as  in 
some  of  the  New  York  schools. 

10.  Lunenburg.  ft 

The  meeting  for  this  county  was  well  attended,  and  the  discus- 
sion was  of  an  animated  character.  Resolutions  were  passed  in 
favour  of  general  assessment,  and  of  a Normal  School:  the  latter 
unanimously.  I lectured  in  Lunenburg,  Mahone  Bay  and  Ches- 
ter.— in  the  two  former  places  to  good  audiences. 

I visited  13  schools,  some  of  them  of  high  character,  others 
comparatively  inefficient. 

At  a meeting  held  in  February,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  passed 
the  following  resolution,  with  one  dissentient : “ Resolved,  that 
this  Board  approves  of  the  principle  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 


11.  City  of  Halifax. 

The  meeting  for  Halifax  was  very  small,  and  contented  itself 
with  passing  a resolution  requesting  the  Commissioners  to  proceed 
with  the  agitation  of  their  plan  for  city  assessment.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Commissioners  remark  in  their  last  report : 

“In  pursuance  of  the  duty  devolving  on  the  Commissioners, 
and  in  accordance  with  their  report  of  last  year,  they  prepared,  and 
early  in  the  present  year,  published  an  abstract  of  a “ Scheme  for 
bringing  about  a better  regulated  and  more  uniform  system  of  edu- 
cation in  the  city,  by  means  of  assessment. ; 5 

“ They  laid  the  subject  before  his  worship  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council,  and  specially  invited  them  to  attend  the  educational  meet- 
ing on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  June,  at  which  J.  W.  Dawson,  Es- 
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quire.  Superintendent  of  Education  presided.  In  consequence  of 
the  non-attendance  of  the  city  authorities  at  the  said  meeting,  it 
was  moved  by  the  hon.  W.  Young,  and  resolved  “ that  the  Mayor 
be  requested  to  call  a public  meeting  on  the  following  Tuesday,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  whether  an  assessment  of  the  city  should 
be  made  for  the  support  of  schools.” 

:£  Various  occurrences  have  prevented  the  Commissioners  from 
carrying  out  the  above  resolution.  They  are,  however,  still  anxi- 
ous for  their  fellow-citizens  to  see  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
that  mode  of  supporting  and  managing  schools,  and  purpose  hold- 
ing a meeting  at  some  early  period  for  diffusing  information  on  the 
subject.” 

“ Education  in  Halifax  remains  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
/ when  the  Commissioners  presented  their  report  to  your  Excellency, 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  The  want  of  a general  system  and  uni- 
formity of  mode,  are  serious  disadvantages  to  both  teachers  and 
children,  and  account  for  much  of  the  existing  deficiency.” 

The  city  of  Halifax  contributed  last  year  for  the  support  of  its 
ft  public  schools,  a sum  only  equal  to  its  provincial  grant — thus 
placing  itself  in  this  respect  below  the  level  of  the  poorest  country 
districts.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  gradation  of 
schools,  and  no  public  school  committee,  or  trustees  representing  the 
people,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  grounds  for  the  complaints 
of  the  commissioners. 

12.  Western  District  of  Halifax. 

The  meeting  for  this  district  was  held  in  Dartmouth.  It  was 
slenderly  attended,  and  no  resolutions  were  offered,  though  some 
excellent  remarks  were  made  by  gentlemen  present.  I visited  only 
four  of  the  schools  of  this  district,  but  may  perhaps  be  able  to  see 
others  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  The  commissioners  thus  con- 
clude their  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools: — 

*£  The  commissioners  in  closing  this  their  second  report  to  your 
Excellency,  feel  gratified  that  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation have  been  productive  of  some  good.  Since  their  appoint- 
ment by  your  Excellency,  they  have  had  several  examinations  of 
the  teachers,  and  they  have  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  improve- 
ments which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  many  of  them, 
in  several  of  the  branches  of  their  profession.  The  books  and 
maps  which  the  commissioners  have  been  enabled  to  distribute 
among  the  several  districts,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  do 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and  will  no  doubt  induce 
the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  extend  their  efforts  for  the  support 
of  the  schools.” 
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13.  Eastern  District  of  Halifax. 

The  meeting  for  this  district  was  not  large,  but  much  interest 
was  expressed  in  its  objects.  A resolution  was  passed  expressing 
regret  that  the  Normal  School  bill  of  last  session  had  failed,  and 
another  inviting  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  advantages  of  in- 
stitutes. I lectured  to  good  audiences  at  Upper  Musquodoboit  and 
Musquodoboit  Harbour. 

I visited  nine  schools  in  this  district,  some  of  them  taught  by 
excellent  and  improving  teachers,  and  two  of  them  fitted  with  new 
furniture, — on  the  New  England  plan.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  expose  some  startling  facts 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  shore  districts  : 

Several  members  of  the  Board  from  personal  inspection,  and 
other  means  of  information,  report,  that  the  settlements  along  the 
coast  from  Musquodoboit  Harbour,  eastward,  to  Sheet  Harbour, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  without  any  means  of  education  whatever, 
and  even  the  schools  in  operation,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
in  a very  inefficient  state. 

For  example,  in  Petpiswick,  containing  thirty  families,  there  has 
been  no  regular  school  since  the  commencement  of  the  settlement. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Abbecumbec,  Clam  Harbour,  and  Little 
Harbour,  with  twenty-five  families.  A similar  example  is  that  of 
Owl’s  Head,  and  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ship  Harbour, 
with  sixteen  families, — of  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  of  Ship 
Harbour,  with  fourteen  families, — of  Shoal  Bay,  with  thirteen  fa- 
milies,— of  Tangier,  with  twenty  families  ; and  the  east  side  of  Spry 
Harbour,  including  Taylor’s  Head,  with  twenty  families. 

Thus  within  these  settlements,  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  families,  who  have  never  had  any  regular  means  of  education 
whatever. 

At  the  entrance  of  Musquodoboit  Harbor,  with  twenty  families, 
and  both  sides  of  the  Head  of  J eddore,  with  twenty  families,  there 
have  been  no  schools  for  the  last  year,  while,  from  Sheet  Harbour, 
eastward  to  the  county  line,  there  is  a similar  lamentable  deficiency. 
In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Settlement  of  Musquodoboit,  during  the 
past  year,  the  schools  in  the  several  localities  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  in  operation  : but  only  a small  minority  can  be  regarded 
as  efficient,  in  consequence  of  the  low  rate  of  remuneration  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  the  meagre  qualifications  of  the  teachers — - 
still,  the  Board  believe,  that  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the 
cause  of  education  is  increasing,  and  the  desire  for  a better  class  of 
teachers  is  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  advertisements  for  superior 
teachers  for  several  schools  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  a considerable  number  of  schools 
will  be  vacant  during  the  winter ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 


number  of  qualified  teachers  is  lessening,  and  should  this  state  of 
things  continue,  the  cause  of  education  will  suffer  materially. 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  Board  earnestly  recommend  the  speedy 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Normal  School,  as  also  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  assessment  for  the  support  of  education.  Whe- 
ther the  assessment  should  meet  the  whole  expense,  or  whether  it 
should  be  in  conjunction  with  the  present  governmental  allowance 
and  fees  from  the  pupils,  may  be  a matter  of  opinion,  and  ought  to 
be  the  subject  of  grave  discussion  ; but  as  to  the  principle  itself  the 
Board  are  unanimous  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  con- 
venient.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  a new  law,  the  commissioners  will 
be  enabled  to  employ,  at  least,  temporary  teachers  in  the  destitute 
districts  above  referred  to. 

14.  St.  Mary's. 

The  meeting  for  this  district  was  respectable,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  in  favour  of  a Normal  School  and  assessment.  I lec- 
tured at  Sherbrooke  and  at  the  Backlands,  to  good  audiences. 

I visited  eight  schools  in  this  district — three  of  which  were  of 
respectable  character.  In  this  district,  as  in  Eastern  Halifax,  tem- 
porary teachers  for  shore  districts,  might  be  usefully  employed. 

15.  Eastern  District  of  Guysboro \ 

The  meeting  in  Guysboro’  was  respectable,  though  not  large, 
and  much  interest  was  expressed  in  its  objects.  Resolutions  in  fa- 
vour of  a Normal  School  and  of  assessment  were  passed — the  former 
unanimously.  I lectured  to  good  audiences  at  Guysboro.’  and 
Cape  Canseau. 

I visited  16  schools  in  this  district,  four  or  five  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  Grammar  Schools  at  Guysboro’.  and  Cape  Canseau,  were 
in  efficient  condition.  The  grammar  school  house  at  Cape  Canseau 
is  the  best  school  building  in  the  district.  Many  parts  of  the  south 
shore  of  Guysboro.’  are  very  destitute  of  schools,  and  might  be 
benefited  by  the  employment  of  itinerant  teachers. 

16.  County  of  Sydney. 

The  meeting  in  Antigonish  was  small.  A resolution  was  passed 
in  favour  of  a Normal  School.  I lectured  in  the  evening  to  a good 
audience. 

I visited  IB  schools — five  of  which  were  of  respectable  charac- 
ter. I found  the  village  of  Antigonish  still  destitute  of  a public 
school  house. 


17.  Richmond . 

The  meeting  at  Arichat,  though  not  large,  was  of  an  influentia, 
and  respectable  character.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  Assessment! 
a Normal  School,  and  the  erection  of  better  school  buildings  and 
better  support  of  schools,  were  passed  unanimously.  I lectured  to 
a good  audience  at  Arichat,  and  to  a few  persons  at  Grand  River. 

I visited  thirteen  schools,  four  of  which  were  in  efficient  condi- 
tion. The  schools  of  this  district  are  on  the  whole  poorly  support- 
ed, and  not  sufficiently  provided  with  the  necessary  means  of 
instruction. 

18.  Cape  Breton  and  Victoria . 

The  meeting  at  Sydney  was  not  largely  attended ; a number  of 
leading  and  influential  persons,  however,  were  present.  A resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  Assessment  was  adopted.  I lectured  at  Sydney 
and  North  Sydney,  to  good  audiences ; and  to  thin  meetings  at 
Boulardarie  and  Bedeque, 

I visited  fourteen  schools,  six  of  them  in  an  efficient  state.  Two 
good  teachers  had,  since  my  last  visit,  been  established  in  Sydney, 
one  of  them  a graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  Normal  School.  Mr. 
Monro’s  school  at  Boulardarie  Island  still  continues  to  be  of  great 
service  in  training  teachers,  and  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  a good 
teacher  can  secure  a large  school  even  in  the  most  secluded  and 
scattered  districts. 

It  would  be  well  to  insert  in  the  Schedule  of  grammar  school 
monies,  a provision  enabling  the  commissioners,  in  event  of  part  of 
their  share  of  that  fund  being  unappropriated,  to  aid  poor  pupils 
intending  to  be  teachers,  in  attending  the  schools  of  Mr.  Monro  of 
Boulardarie,  or  Mr.  McKay  of  Sydney,  with  a limited  portion  of 
the  grant. 

19.  Northern  Inverness. 

The  meeting  at  the  Forks  of  Margaree  River  was  very  thinly 
attended,  and  no  resolutions  were  offered.  I visited  five  schools. 
Two  of  these  were  in  good  working  condition.  Mr.  Ayre  was  still 
persevering  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a Grammar  School  at  the 
mouth  of  Margaree,  but  had  met  with  many  difficulties. 

20.  Southern  Inverness. 

The  meeting  at  Port  Hood  was  slenderly  attended,  and  no  reso- 
lutions were  offered.  I visited  eight  schools,  two  of  which  were  of 
very  respectable  character,  No  Grammar  School  had  been  esta« 
blished  in  this  district. 
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21.  Stirling. 

The  meeting  at  Tatamagouche  was  small.  Resolutions  were, 
however,  passed  in  favour  of  a Normal  School  and  Assessment.  I 
lectured  at  New  Annan,  and  visited  five  schools,  most  of  them  of 
respectable  character. 

22.  Cumberland. 

The  meeting  in  Amherst  was  well  attended.  Resolutions  in  fa- 
vour of  a Normal  School  and  Assessment  were  adopted  unanimous- 
ly, I lectured  at  Amherst,  Minudie  and  Pugwash. 

I visited  twelve  schools,  six  of  which  -were  in  efficient  condition. 
Considerable  signs  of  improvement  were  visible  since  my  last  visit. 
A school  recently  established  in  Amherst  had  adopted  the  new  fur- 
niture. A neat  and  well  planned  building  was  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Wallace  ; and  Mr.  Seaman,  of  Minudie,  was  building  at  his 
own  cost  an  excellent  school  house  for  that  village. 

The  Amherst  Female  Seminary  had  undergone  extensive 
improvements  since  last  year.  It  has  now  a large  and  well  plan- 
ned building,  six  teachers,  24  boarders  from  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  8 day  scholars ; and  has  been  attended  in  the  past  year 
by  3 free  pupils,  qualifying  themselves  to  be  teachers.  I mention 
these  details,  because  the  institution  is  not  noticed  in  the  tables, 
and  has  received  a small  grant;  to  which  it  certainly  has  a claim  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  Academies  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  men. 


23.  Parrsboro \ 

The  meeting  for  this  district  was  small.  Resolutions  were,  how- 
ever, passed  in  favour  of  assessment,  and  a training  school.  I ad- 
vertised a lecture  for  Advocate  Harbour,  but  a violent  storm  pre- 
vented an  audience  from  assembling,  and  I had  to  content  myself 
with  addressing  a few  persons  who  assembled  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

I visited  five  schools.  Some  of  them  are  taught  by  respectable 
teachers — but  most  appear  to  be  poorly  supported. 

24.  Colchester — ( Southern  District.) 

The  meeting  in  Truro  was  small,  owing  to  wet  weather,  and  no 
resolutions  were  offered.  I lectured  at  Truro  and  Five  Islands, 
and  visited  10  schools,  most  of  them  taught  by  competent  teach- 
ers A resolution  in  favour  of  assessment  was  passed  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Five  Islands. 
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25.  Western  Hants . 

No  resolutions  were  offered  at  the  meeting  in  Windsor,  though 
much  interest  in  the  subject  was  expressed  by  several  speakers.  I 
lectured  to  good  audiences  in  Windsor  and  Walton. 

I visited  8 schools  in  this  district ; three  of  them  in  an  efficient 
state. 

26.  Eastern  Hants. 

The  meeting  for  this  district  was  well  attended,  though  the  day 
was  wet ; and  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  a Normal  School 
and  assessment.  I lectured  to  a small  audience  at  Shubenacadie. 

I visited  10  schools  in  this  district,  in  which  education  has  evi- 
dently been  advancing,  though  some  difficulty  is  still  experienced  in 
securing  competent  teachers  for  the  poorer  districts.  Three  of  the 
schools  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  new  furniture. 

27.  Northern  Pictou. 

The  meeting  for  this  district  was  very  small,  and  no  resolutions 
were  offered.  A general  agreement  with  the  measures  proposed 
was,  however,  expressed.  At  an  evening  lecture  in  the  town  of 
Pictou,  which  was  very  largely  and  respectably  attended,  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  a training  school  and  assessment  were  passed 
unanimously. 

I was  prevented  by  illness  from  visiting  schools  in  November  as 
I had  intended,  I hope  however,  toward  the  close  of  winter,  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency.  The  grammar  schools  of  this  district 
are  in  efficient  condition,  and  I am  aware  that  much  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  common  schools.  The  Academy  and  Infant 
School  also  continue  to  maintain  their  former  efficiency. 

At  a meeting  held  in  February,  the  following  resolution  was  una- 
nimously adopted  by  the  Commissioners  : 

II  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  principle  of  assessment 
and  the  establishment  of  a Normal  School,  as  recommended  by  the 
Superintendent  of  education,  are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  this  Province  : and  the  Commissioners  would  respect- 
fully but  urgently  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  improvements, 
in  any  future  legislation  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Province.” 

28.  Southern  Pictou. 

The  meeting  for  this  district  was  respectable,  and  much  interest 
was  expressed  on  the  subject.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  assessment 
and  a Normal  School,  and  providing  for  the  circulation  of  petitions 
in  their  favour,  were  passed  unanimously, 
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I visited  ten  schools  in  this  district,  most  of  them  of  respectable 
character.  It  has  two  good  grammar  schools,  and  two  of  the  com- 
mon schools  have  been  fitted  with  good  furniture. 

As  a general  summary  of  facts  under  this  head,  I may  mention 
that  at  all  the  meetings,  and  in  a more  summary  manner  in  all  the 
evening  lectures.  I have  explained  the  plans  for  assessment,  a Nor- 
mal School  and  better  organization  of  the  affairs  of  the  districts 
already  referred  to.  At  15  public  meetings  resolutions  were  passed 
in  favour  of  county  assessment,  and  at  16  resolutions  were  passed 
in  favour  of  a Normal  School.  In  several  other  meetings,  and  at 
many  of  the  evening  lectures,  the  expression  of  opinion  was  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  these  measures.  In  favour  of  a Normal  Sehool 
and  of  better  regulation  of  the  duties  of  trustees,  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  nearly  universal. 

For  statistical  information  on  the  several  districts,  I beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  Tables. 


VIII.  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  School  Libraries  purchased  with  the  grants  for  1850  and 
’51,  were  not  ready  for  distribution  until  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
The  Superintendent  having  undertaken  the  task  of  their  distribu- 
tion, allotted  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  po- 
pulation of  the  districts,  and  made  arrangements  for  having  them 
fo'  warded.  Intimation  has  already  been  received  that  most  of  the 
parcels  have  reached  their  destinations ; a few  cases,  however,  at 
the  date  of  writing  this  Report,  still  remain  in  Halifax,  no  convey- 
ance for  them  having  been  found. 

Rules  were  prepared,  on  the  plan  of  allowing  each,  school  to  have 
as  far  as  possible  a share  of  the  books,  on  loan,  for  a limited  pe- 
riod ; and  having  been  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  were 
printed  and  distributed. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  libraries  will  power- 
fully tend  to  cultivate  a taste  for  useful  reading  among  the  young 
people  of  the  Province,  and  thereby  elevate  the  tone  of  public  in- 
telligence and  morals.  Should  the  grant  be  continued,  in  a few 
years  each  school  will  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  annually  a 
supply  of  books,  sufficient  to  allow  all  its  more  advanced  pupils  and 
their  parents  constantly  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  library. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  its  limited  powers,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  the  schools,  have  required  me  to  act  rather  as 
an  educational  missionary  than  in  a merely  official  capacity.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  select  from  the  multitude  of  useful  employ- 
ments inviting  attention,  those  which  seemed  most  urgent,  and  not 
only  to  promote  the  successful  working  of  the  present  law,  but  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  a new  and  improved  educational  sys- 
tem. 

I have  experienced  many  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
agitation  of  new  and  untried  plans,  and  also  of  those  which  result 
from  the  want  of  enlightened  public  spirit,  unhappily  too  prevalent 
in  this  Province,  especially  in  those  places  in  which  the  benefits  of 
education  have  been  but  little  diffused.  I must,  however,  testify 
that  I have  found  the  majority  of  the  commissioners,  trustees  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  a large  proportion  of  the  people,  desirous  of 
progress  and  of  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  1 
may  add,  without  arrogating  any  peculiar  merit  to  myself,  that  the 
appointment  of  a Superintendent  and  the  operation  of  the  present 
law,  have  extensively  stirred  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  and  prepared  it  to  a considerable  extent  for  improved 
modes  of  conducting  and  supporting  schools. 

A great  duty  now  devolves  on  the  Government  and  Legislature. 
A good  school  law,  fitted  for  permanent  use  yet  progressive  in  its 
tendency,  and  providing  for  an  orderly,  systematic  and  efficient 
management  of  the  schools,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  legislation  could  confer  on  this  country.  In  the  preceding 
pages  I have  endeavored  to  show,  that  to  effect  this  great  result  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  discard  our  present  law,  but  merely  to  en- 
graft on  it  certain  new  provisions  already  approved  by  experience 
abroad. 

Every  inhabitant  of  a free  country  should  have  sufficient  mental 
training  to  enable  him  to  conduct  an  ordinary  business,  and  to  in- 
form himself  respecting  the  improvements  in  his  occupation — the 
laws  and  institutions  of  his  country — the  duties  that  devolve  on  him 
in  private  life  or  in  public  offices  to  which  he  may  be  called,  and 
his  higher  moral  and  religious  duties  and  interests ; as  well  as  to 
dispose  him  to  avoid  the  errors,  deceptions  and  vices  to  which  un- 
cultivated minds  are  peculiarly  liable.  These  should  be  the  aims 
of  public  elementary  instruction,  and  nothing  less  should  satisfy 
those  whose  province  it  is  to  frame  the  laws  by  which  it  shall  be 
regulated  and  promoted. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  leave  to  express  my  obligations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency and  the  members  of  the  Government,  as  wrell  as  to  gentle- 
men of  all  denominations  and  parties  throughout  the  Province  with 
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whom  I have  been  brought  into  contact  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  my  office,  for  the  kindness  and  co-operation  which  I have 
experienced  ; and  mj  hope  that  the  labours  of  the  past  two  years, 
however  imperfect,  may  form  the  introduction  to  brighter  pages  in 
the  Educational  History  of  our  Province. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILLIAM  DAWSON. 

January  29th,  1852. 


(B) 

STATISTICAL  REPORT. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  past  year  are  much  more  complete 
than  those  of  1850.  There  are,  however,  still  some  deficiencies, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  registers  of  daily  attendance  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  kept  in  many  of  the  schools. 

I have  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  the  present  report  a statement 
of  the  total  number  of  sections  in  each  district,  with  the  view  of 
estimating  the  number  of  vacant  sections.  There  are,  however, 
many  blanks  in  this  column ; and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in 
several  districts  the  division  into  sections  has  been  very  imperfect, 
and  that  no  permanent  numbers  have  been  attached  to  them ; though 
this  is  necessary  to  enable  trustees  to  exercise  their  functions  as  a 
corporation. 

It  would  appear  that  in  some  districts  there  are  a number  of  va- 
cant sections ; while  in  others  the  number  of  schools  exceeds  that 
of  sections. 

Colchester,  St.  Mary’s,  and  Northern  Inverness,  furnish  exam- 
ples of  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and  Lunenburg  and  Digby 
of  the  second.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  some  of  the  districts 
these  differences  may  result  from  the  formation  of  too  small  sec- 
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tions,  unable  to  support  schools,  or  from  the  establishment  of  too 
many  schools  in  a section.  There  can  be  no  question  however,  that 
the  poorer  sections  in  many  of  the  districts  have  been,  during  the 
last  two  years,  in  a very  destitute  condition,  and  that  special  pro- 
visions under  the  new  law  are  required  for  their  relief. 

The  support  of  schools  shows  no  improvement  worthy  of  notice, 
the  sum  raised  for  <£1  of  provincial  grant,  being  in  1851  <£2  4 7, 
and  in  1850  <£2  4 8.  In  some  of  the  districts,  however,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a falling  off,  and  in  others  a corresponding  in- 
crease. It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  provincial  grant  varies  very  much  in  the  several  districts.  Ha- 
lifax, Lunenburg  and  Richmond,  contribute  the  lowest  sums. 
Southern  Colchester,  Cumberland  and  Southern  Pictou,  the  largest. 

Table  2,  shows  a small  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  It  is 
deserving  of  attention  that  the  number  of  female  pupils  is  smaller 
than  that  of  males,  especially  in  some  of  the  eastern  districts ; and 
making  every  allowance  for  the  earlier  age  at  which  girls  leave 
school,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  many  places  their  education 
has  been  much  neglected. 

From  the  imperfect  returns  of  the  number  of  children  between 
4 and  15,  it  would  appear  that  about  20,000  children  have  received 
no  benefit  from  our  school  system  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that,  notwithstanding  this  deficiency  of  education,  only 
from  4 to  5 free  scholars  on  the  average  attend  each  school,  although 
8 are  allowed  by  law.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  there  are  at 
present  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  pupils  destitute  of 
education,  in  those  poor  and  scattered  settlements  which  have  no 
regular  schools.  General  assessment  affords  the  only  remedy  for 
these  evils. 

The  averages  shown  in  Table  3,  present  the  facts  above  referred 
to  in  a very  striking  light.  The  average  attendance,  which 
represents  the  real  amount  of  instruction,  is  only  20 J for  each 
school.  The  number  in  occasional  attendance,  or  whole  number 
on  the  list,  is  80  & 7-tenths;  while  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren per  section  is  no  less  than  58  & 7-tenths.  It  thus  appears 
that  less  than  one  half  of  the  children  of  the  province  are  in  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  such  education  as  our  common 
schools  are  capable  of  giving. 

From  the  columns  showing  the  sex  of  teachers,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  practice  of  changing  teachers  in  the  winter  and  summer 
schools  is  very  prevalent.  This  is  a serious  evil,  and  exists  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  districts.  A good 
teacher,  wThether  male  or  female,  should  be  retained,  wThere  practi- 
cable, during  the  whole  year,  otherwise  the  support  of  the  profes- 
sion must  be  too  precarious  to  attract  competent  persons. 

The  average  salaries  of  teachers  are  a little  higher  than  last 
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year,  partly  in  consequence  of  a larger  number  of  grammar  schools 
being  established.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  teacher’s  salary 
includes  his  board,  and  that  under  the  present  defective  systems  of 
management,  it  is  often  collected  with  difficulty,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  average  remuneration  is  far  below  the  requirements 
of  a good  system  of  public  instruction.  Both  the  certainty  and 
amount  of  the  teacher’s  salary  would  be  improved  by  a county  as- 
sessment, and  by  more  perfect  arrangements  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  trustees. 

It  appears  that  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  schools,  not 
teaching  grammar  and  geography,  has  somewhat  diminished.  The 
school  apparatus  has  increased  considerably,  though  there  is  still  a 
lamentable  deficiency,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  want  of 
such  apparatus  as  wall  maps  and  black  boards,  indicates  a corres- 
ponding deficiency  in  the  support  and  management  of  the  schools. 

Several  schools  have  introduced  the  important  improvement  of 
registers  of  errors  and  merits,  and  a few  have  been  fitted  up  with 
new  and  improved  furniture.  Other  schools,  beside  those  noticed 
in  the  table,  have  been  improved  in  their  furniture ; and  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  all  the  new  school  houses  now  being  erected, 
will  be  better  planned  than  the  old  buildings.  There  is  still  a very 
general  and  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  school  buildings,  in  respect 
of  comfortable  and  suitable  furniture,  adequate  dimensions,  out- 
houses and  playgrounds. 

The  number  of  grammar  schools  has  increased  in  the  past  year, 
and  eleven  of  them  have  introduced  the  study  of  agricultural  che- 
mistry, which  is  also  taught  in  some  of  the  common  schools.  There 
is  still  great  difficulty  in  many  districts  in  obtaining  the  required 
number  of  pupils  in  the  higher  branches;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  considered  as  institutions  for  supplying  a higher  educa- 
tion than  that  of  the  common  schools,  the  grammar  schools  are  in 
f general  very  defective.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some 
of  them  have,  in  the  past  year,  attained  a very  high  degree  of  use- 
fulness. 

On  the  whole,  the  returns  of  the  past  year  indicate  progress,  but 
at  no  very  rapid  rate. 

The  destitution  of  education,  low  character  of  schools,  and  small 
remuneration  of  teachers,  are  evils  of  appalling  magnitude,  amount- 
ing to  the  want  of  at  least  one  half  of  that  amount  of  mental  and 
moral  culture  which  the  youth  of  our  country  should  receive  in 
public  schools.  Should  a Normal  School  and  assessment  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a new  law,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  reports  of  the  next 
few  years  will  show  rapid  changes  for  the  better.  Without  such 
provisions,  all  the  exertions  of  the  Superintendent  and  Commission- 
ers will  be  able  to  secure  only  very  slow  and  limited  improvement. 

Note.— The  Returns  from  Cape  Breton  and  Victoria,  bare  not  yet  been  received. — Feb.  18. 


Table  I.  Schools  in  operation — Number  of  Districts — Support  of  Schools. 

I No.  of  Schools.  I !N  umber  1 1 Support  from  People.  1 1 Support  from  Province.  1 1 A.mt.  from  peo 
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Table  II. — Number , Age  and  Sex  of  Pupils — Number  of  Children  in  Districts. 

I Paid  Pupils.  I Free  Pupils.  I Total  Pupils.  II  Ages  of  Pupils.  II  Sex  of  Pupils. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A)  MINUTES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


ANNAPOLIS. 

Report  of  a Meeting  held  at  Bridgetown,  in  the  county  of 
Annapolis,  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  esquire,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion. on  the  25th  April,  1851. 

Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  present,  as  "well  as  a considera- 
ble number  of  Teachers,  and  other  persons. 

The  Superintendent  of  education  addressed  the  meeting,  in  a 
speech,  exceedingly  clear  and  comprehensive,  on  the  subject  of 
education  generally,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  necessity  of 
having  one  central  Normal  or  Training  School  established  in  the 
province,  and  also  of  carrying  out  the  assessment  principle  fully. 
The  meeting  was  then  ably  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson 
and  Major  Chipman,  esquire ; and  a resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robertson,  to  the  following  effect,  seconded  by  Thomas  James, 
esquire : — 

Resolved , That  it  is  desirable  that  a Normal  School  should  be 
established  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  province,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  uniformity  to  our  provincial  system  of  education. 

This  resolution  was  also  supported  by  Joseph  Wheelock,  esquire, 
and  by  Mr.  George  Munroe,  in  speeches  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  John  Currel  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  McCan. 

Resolved , That  it  is  desirable  a system  of  assessment  shall  be 
hereafter  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  either  generally,  or  in  some 
modified  form  as  shall  be  found  most  desirable — which  also  passed 
unanimously. 

W.  H.  TROOP,  Clerk. 

Bridgetown,  August  25,  1851. 
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NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  DIGBY. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  held  an  Educational  Meeting  at 
Digby,  on  Thursday,  the  1st  day  of  May,  1851.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  some  of  the  school  commissioners,  teachers,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  county.  The  Superintendent  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  with  his  usual  energy  endeavoured  to  impress  the 
paramount  subject  of  general  education  on  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
ence. He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  subject  of  general  taxation  as  the 
only  sure  and  efficient  scheme  for  the  permanent  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  province. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  following  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  James  H.  FitzRandolph,.  esquire,  seconded  by  Laughlan 
McKay,  esquire,  and  passed  unanimously  : — 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  legislative  aid  should  be  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Normal  Training  School,  and  that  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  adopted  for  the  support  of  education  throughout  the 
province. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a short  but  appropriate  speech, 
addressed  the  audience  in  approbation  of  what  had  been  advanced 
by  the  Superintendent.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Dawson  again  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  appropriate  lecture  on  the  same  subject. 

Wm.  loudett, 

Clerk  to  Commissioners  of  Schools, 
County  of  Digby. 


DISTRICT  OF  CLARE. 

Pursuant  to  notice  given  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  esquire,  superinten- 
dent of  education,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  session  house  in  Clare, 
at  12  o’clock,  the  Tth  day  of  May,  1851. 

A considerable  number  of  persons  attended  the  meeting,  includ- 
ing the  commissioners,  and  many  teachers  and  trustees.  An  elo- 
quent address  was  given  by  the  Superintendent  on  the  nature  of 
education,  the  importance  of  good  instruction,  and  the  evil  of  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Dawson  also  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  in 
favor  of  a Normal  School,  established  in  the  province,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

He  also  alluded  to  the  principle  of  assessment,  and  spoke  of  the 
benefits  which  would  arise  in  getting  up  and  sustaining  schools  by 
taxation  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  school  districts. 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Geary  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length, 
explaining  in  French,  with  much  force,  his  views  in  approbation  of 
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the  lecturer.  Mr.  Bourneuf  made  also  a few  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

No  resolutions  followed. 

After  a few  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Dawson,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

LOUIS  Q.  BOURQUE,  Clerk. 


DISTRICT  OF  ARGYLE. 

Argyle,  16th  May,  1851. 

Agreeably  to  notice  previously  given,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  held  a meeting  this  day 
in  the  Court  House  in  Tusket  Village,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m.,  at 
which  there  were  only  three  of  the  commissioners  present,  several 
teachers,  and  a considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Dawson  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  on  the  subject 
of  education  generally,  in  which  he  strongly  recommended  the  uti- 
lity of  having  competent  teachers  employed  in  our  schools ; also 
the  necessity  there  was  for  having  training  schools  established  in 
the  province  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers. 

John  Ryder,  Esquire,  and  several  other  gentlemen  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  subjects  advanced  by  the  superintendent  of  education. 

MATTHEW  JEFFERY,  Clerk. 


DISTRICT  OF  YARMOUTH. 

Y'aemouth,  May  12'  1851. 

The  annual  educational  meeting  appointed  by  law,  wTas  held  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  Court  House,  after  having  been  fully  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers  and  by  hand-bills. 

An  admirable  address  from  Mr.  Dawson  was  delivered  to  an  as- 
semblage of  upwards  of  120  persons. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  principally  on  the  subject  of  a 
Normal  School  and  assessment. 

Two  resolutions  were  offered, — the  first  by  Dr  Farish,  “that 
the  establishment  of  a Normal  School  in  this  Province  is  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  general  education,”  passed  unanimously, — the 
second  by  John  Murray,  esquire,  u that  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing is  favourable  to  the  principle  of  general  assessment.”  also 
passed  by  a majority,  there  appearing,  on  a show  of  hands,  84  in 
favour  of  the  resolution,  and  IT  against  it. 

G.  J.  PARISH,  Clerk, 
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DISTRICT  OF  BARRINGTON. 

In  conformity  with  the  23rd  section  of  the  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  education,  an  Educational  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Town 
House,  Barrington,  on  Monday,  May  19,  1851,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  esquire,  superintendent  of  education  presided. 
A considerable  number  of  persons  attended,  including  commission- 
ers and  teachers. 

Mr.  Dawson  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  by  stating  that 
the  object  of  calling  such  meetings  as  the  present,  was  to  advance 
the  interest  of  education — to  stir  up  the  public  mind,  and  to  elicit 
and  circulate  information,  and  invited  persons  present  to  lay  their 
views  before  the  meeting. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  on  the  subject  of  assessment, 
and  the  benefit  arising  from  the  appointment  of  a general  superin- 
tendent of  education. 

Dr.  T.  0.  Geddes  moved  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved , That  the  principle  of  assessment  is  the  only  practicable 
method  of  supporting  an  efficient  system  of  education  for  the  whole 
people,  which  passed  by  a show  of  hands,  eight  being  the  majority 
in  favor  of  assessment. 

Resolution  moved  by  W.  Sargent,  esquire,  and  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  feel  it  a duty  to  express  their  high 
approval  of  the  appointment  of  a general  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Province,  and  contemplate  from  the  brief  experience 
of  the  past,  much  advantage  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Dawson  also  lectured  in  the  evening  to  a large  and  attentive 
assembly,  on  the  benefit  arising  from  an  improved  system  of  edu- 
cation. At  the  close  of  which  lecture  the  following  resolution  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  and  passed  unanimously : — 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  aware  of  the  importance  of  having 
properly  qualified  teachers,  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a Nor- 
mal School,  in  which  the  requisite  qualifications  may  be  imparted. 

JAMES  M.  DOANE,  Clerk. 

Barrington,  May  9,  1851. 


queen’s  county. 

Pursuant  to  notice  previously  given,  the  Superintendent  of  edu- 
cation called  his  second  meeting  in  this  county,  on  the  2nd  day  of 
June,  at  the  Temperance  Hall  in  Liverpool. 

The  meeting,  owing  to  the  day  being  a holyday,  was  small. 
The  Superintendent  however,  delivered  an  excellent  address,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  meeting,  as  on  a former  occasion,  to  the 
present  defective  state  of  education  in  the  Province ; and  using 
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many  powerful  arguments  to  arouse  the  people  to  a higher  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  its  improvement.  S.  P.  Fairbanks,  esquire,  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  showed  that  though  the  present  system 
is  defective,  much  good  had  resulted  from  it.  At  the  solicitation 
of  John  Campbell,  esquire,  M.  P.  P.,  and  others,  Mr.  Dawson 
delivered  a highly  interesting  and  excellent  address  upon  the  vari- 
ous subjects  connected  with  his  office,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
audience  in  the  evening. 

CHARLES  MORSE,  Clerk. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  1851. 


COUNTY  OF  LUNENBURG. 

Pursuant  to  notice  given,  and  in  conformity  with  the  23d  section 
of  the  act  passed  for  the  “ encouragement  of  education,”  a public 
educational  meeting  was  held  by  John  W.  Dawson,  esquire,  Su- 
perintendent, in  the  Court  House  in  Lunenburg,  on  Friday  Tth 
June,  A.  D.,  1851. 

Commissioners  present — Revd.  William  Duff,  Chairman ; Revd. 
James  C.  Cochran,  John  Heckman,  George  Ernst,  William  Ross, 
and  Lemuel  Drew,  esquires. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  together  with  several 
teachers,  were  also  present. 

The  Superintendent  addressed  the  meeting,  as  he  stated,  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  act  now  in  operation,  and  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  some  suggestions  having  a tendency  to  improve  the  new 
law  to  be  passed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  earnestly  invited  discussion  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  friends  of  education  then  present, 
would  freely  make  known  their  sentiments. 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Duff,  Chairman  of  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, then  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length,  express- 
ing himself  much  gratified  with  the  eloquent  and  useful  address  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  much 
benefit  would  result  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  the  course  adapted 
by  Mr.  Dawson.  He,  Mr.  Duff,  highly  approved  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Normal  School,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  such  an 
institution  would  soon  be  found  in  this  Province  for  the  training  of 
duly  qualified  teachers  : he  wished  it  to  be  perfectly  understood 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  system  of  assessment  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  requested  permission  to  move  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved , That  the  general  assessment  principle  be  approved  of 
as  the  soundest  basis  for  the  support  of  education  in  this  Province : 
which  resolution,  on  being  seconded  and  put  by  the  Superintendent, 
passed. 
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Lemuel  Drew,  esquire,  commissioner  of  schools,  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  at  some  length,  and  among  other  things  stated,  that  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  lately  held  at  Petite  Riviere,  in  this 
county,  a resolution,  after  considerable  discussion,  bad  passed,  ap- 
proving of  the  principle  of  general  assessment  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

John  Keddv,  esquire,  M.  P.,  also  addressed  the  meeting,  ap- 
proving of  the  system  of  assessment  for  the  support  of  education. 

John  Heckman,  esquire,  commissioner  of  schools,  expressed  him- 
self much  pleased  with  the  opening  address  of  Mr.  Dawson,  and 
felt  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  much  benefit  would  result  from 
it  to  the  rising  generation  ; and  expressed  his  fears  that  the  assess- 
ment system  would  not  work  well  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Matthew  Ernst,  in  a short  address,  stated  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  proposed  system  of  assessment,  and  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  the  House  of  Assembly  would  act  wisely  by 
giving  double  the  present  allowance  to  each  county,  for  the  support 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Mr.  Duff  then  moved  the  following  resolution:  which,  on 
being  seconded  by  Henry  S.  Jost,  esquire,  with  some  appropriate 
remarks,  was  put  by  the  chairman,  and  passed  unanimously  : 

Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  establishment 
of  a Provincial  Normal  School  would  be  very  beneficial  in  improv- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  increasing  their  remuneration, 
and  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

The  Revd.  James  C.  Cochran,  then  addressed  the  meeting  at 
considerable  length,  and  expressed  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Duff,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  purport  of  both 
resolutions  would  be  carried  into  effect  in  this  Province.  He  highly 
eulogised  the  address  of  Mr.  Dawson,  and  stated  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  of  education  for  this 
Province  was  a wise  measure,  and  that  the  choice  made  had  been  a 
happy  one,  and  felt  satisfied  that  the  rising  generation  would  be 
much  benefitted  by  the  exertions  and  zeal  of  the  present  superin- 
tendent. 

After  some  very  interesting  and  appropriate  remarks  from  Mr. 
Dawson,  he  gave  notice  of  holding  teachers7  meetings  at  the  Na- 
tional School  House  on  the  following  day,  when  he  fully  expected 
a good  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  teachers  of  this  county. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

DANIEL  OWEN,  Clerk. 
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WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  HALIFAX. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  an  educational  meeting  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  .Halifax  was  held  this  day,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  at  Dartmouth.  J.  W.  Daw- 
son, esquire,  provincial  superintendent  of  education,  presided.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Ilichborne  and  the  Rev.  P.  G.  McGregor,  two  of 
the  school  commissioners  for  the  district,  were  present.  Mr. 
Dawson  opened  the  meeting  by  stating  that  it  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  persons  present,  and  discussing 
the  great  subject  of  education  ; and  that  although  the  attendance 
was  small,  yet  the  influence  of  a few,  if  wTell  directed,  might  pro- 
duce important  results.  Mr.  D.  explained  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
for  the  founding  of  a Normal  School,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  shewed  the  necessity  ex- 
isting for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers  and  keeping  pace  with  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  state  of  the 
schools  in  the  district  was  examined,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
there  was  much  room  for  improvement.  Mr.  Dawson  remarked 
that  the  commissioners  had  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
teaching,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the  apparatus  of 
the  schools  compared  favorably  with  other  districts.  The  assess- 
ment principle,  as  applied  to  education,  was  treated  of  at  length, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  adoption  strenuously  enforced.  He  was 
glad  to  see  a number  of  teachers  in  attendance,  and  addressed  them 
as  to  the  importance  of  their  profession,  calling  upon  them  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement. 

Mr.  S.  Selden,  principal  of  Acadian  School,  Halifax,  entered 
into  explanations  touching  the  teachers’  association  which  had  been 
organized  in  the  city,  and  invited  the  teachers  present  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  society. 

Edward  H.  Lowe,  esq.,  addressed  the  meeting,  stating  that  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  expose  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Dawson  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  district,  and  thought  that 
one  fact  had  been  overlooked — that  many  of  the  children  were  at- 
tending private  schools.  He  was  afraid  the  people  would  not  sub- 
mit to  assessment,  unless  the  strong  arm  of  the  Legislature  inter- 
fered and  obliged  them  to  pay.  He  thought  assessment  for  educa- 
tion should  be  incorporated  with  that  for  poor  and  county  rates, 
and  the  money  made  payable  in  the  same  way  to  the  county  trea- 
surer. 

Rev.  A.  Hichborne  then  addressed  the  meeting,  stating  that  he 
thought  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  pro- 
vince were  opposed  to  assessment  for  education.  He  felt  the  truth 
of  the  principle  that  “ property  should  pay  for  education,”  and 
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shewed  that  there  was  only  one  State  in  the  American  Union 
which  possessed  a larger  amount  of  property  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  than  Nova  Scotia.  He  regretted  that  in 
some  of  the  school  districts  there  was  a great  lack  of  public  spirit 
respecting  education,  and  thought  the  law  should  step  in  and 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  children. 
He  held  that  men  had  no  natural  or  moral  right  to  allow  the  youth 
under  their  charge  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dawson  on  this  important  subject  would  carry 
with  them  the  influence  which  belonged  to  them.  He  thought  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  on  this  as  on  many  questions  deeply 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  paid  too  much  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents — that  one  great  reason  why  Nova 
Scotia  was  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  position  she  ought  to  occupy 
was  that  the  blessings  of  education  were  not  rightly  appreciated  by 
her  people — that  there  should  be  a general  law  enforcing  a liberal 
assessment  throughout  the  province,  and  that  all  the  schools 
should  be  free,  and  that  every  dollar  expended  in  supporting  edu- 
cation might  be  expected  to  return  twofold.  The  rev.  gentleman 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  be  happy  to  lend  his  influence 
to  bring  about  a better  state  of  things  than  had  heretofore  existed. 

The  Lev.  P.  G.  McGregor  wTas  glad  to  see  so  many  teachers  in 
attendance,  as  it  proved  that  they  were  desirous  of  improvement. 
That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  had  several  times  examined  the 
teachers  in  their  district,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  they  saw  a 
desire  for  improvement  they  had  encouraged  it.  and  had  only  re- 
jected those  who  were  altogether  unfit  for  the  profession  they  had 
embraced.  He  thought  much  might  be  done  towards  improvement, 
by  the  commissioners  inspecting  the  schools  and  stimulating  and 
encouraging  the  teachers. 

The  meeting  having  been  addressed  by  Messrs.  Alex.  McDonald 
and  Donald  McLean,  two  of  the  teachers  present,  was  then  ad- 
journed. 

MATHER  B.  DESBRXSAY, 

Clerk  to  Commissioners. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  HALIFAX. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  held  an  educational  meeting 
this  day,  in  the  north  school-house,  Middle  Musquodoboit.  Judg- 
ing from  the  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of  education,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  district  generally,  the  meeting  was  not  so  well  atten- 
ded as  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Dawson  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  referring  to  the  one  held  last  year,  and  to  the  resolutions 
then  passed.  He  regretted  that  the  bill  for  establishing  a Normal 
School  had  been  lost  in  the  House ; and  after  explaining  the  ad- 
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vantages  arising  from  general  assessment  and  a Normal  School,  ho 
asked  the  meeting  if  they  still  held  the  same  opinions  as  expressed 
in  their  resolutions  last  year, — invited  all  to  express  their  opinions 
and  either  confirm  or  reject  them.  After  some  remarks  from  se- 
veral gentlemen  expressive  of  their  adhesion  to  those  resolutions, 
the  following  were  passed  unanimously : 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Jamison,  and  seconded  by  Adams  Archi- 
bald, esquire : 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  having  heard  from  the  Superinten- 
dent the  nature  of  the  bill  submitted,  for  the  Normal  School,  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  .last  session,  cannot  but  express  their  deep 
regret  that  it  failed  to  pass  into  a law,  and  hope  that  it  may  suc- 
ceed at  the  next  meeting. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Alexr.  Russell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Far- 
quhar : 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  would  recommend  to  all  the  teach- 
ers throughout  this  district  the  propriety  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  attendance  on  teachers’  institutes. 

T.  ROBINSON, 

Clerk  of  Commrs. 

Musquodoboit,  28th  June,  1851. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  OP  HANTS. 

Pursuant  to  notice  given,  an  educational  meeting  was  held  on 
the  24th  day  of  June,  1851,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Kennet- 
cook,  the  Superintendent  presiding. 

Messrs.  Withrow,  Scott,  and  O’Brien,  Commissioners,  were 
present,  besides  other  inhabitants  and  teachers. 

The  Superintendent  addressed  the  meeting,  referring  to  various 
measures  of  educational  improvement,  and  to  the  present  state  of 
the  schools  in  the  district. 

The  address  was  heard  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  when  it 
was  moved  b}r  W.  O’Brien,  esq.,  seconded  by  J.  Withrow,  esq., 
and  resolved  unanimously, — 

“ That  the  establishment  of  a Normal  School  would  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  the  education  of  this  Province.” 

Moved  by  Mr. , seconded  by  J.  Withrow,  esquire,  and 

passed  by  a large  majority, — 

£;  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  principle  of  assessment 
is  sound,  and  should  be  established  by  law  as  soon  as  possible.” 

After  some  concluding  remarks  from  the  Superintendent  the 
meeting  was  closed. 
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COUNTY  OF  SYDNEY. 

Antigonishe,  7th  August,  1852. 

Agreeably  to  notice,  Mr.  Dawson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
held  his  second  annual  educational  meeting  at  the  Court  House 
here,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m.  Several  of  the  school  commissioners  and 
a number  of  schoolmasters  were  present. 

Mr.  Dawson,  after  having  graphically  described  the  state  of  edu- 
cation throughout  Nova  Scotia,  animadverted  on  the  want  of  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  cause  thereof,  but  too  apparent  here,  and  in  se- 
veral other  sections  of  the  Province, — explained  the  nature  and 
operation  of  Normal  Schools— which  he  warmly  advocated  the 
establishment  of,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  assessment  for  schools, 
of  which  he  largely  entered  into  detail,  and  also  strenously  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a teachers’  association  in  this  place. 

Some  very  pertinent  remarks  were  subsequently  made  by  several 
gentlemen  present,  and  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed 
nem.  con.,  was  then  moved  by  the  hon.  Alexander  M‘Dougall,  and 
seconded  by  the  Pevd.  Mr.  Trotter : — 

Resolved , That  in  order  to  secure  a constant  supply  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  to  enable  the  teachers  already  employed  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  their  professional  knowledge,  a Provincial  Nor- 
mal or  Training  School  for  teachers  should  be  established  in  some 
central  and  convenient  part  of  the  Province. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  D.  delivered  a lucid  and  impressive  lecture 
on  intellectual  training,  which  was  listened  to  with  profound  atten- 
tion, and  highly  applauded  by  a respectable  audience. 

JAMES  WILKIE, 

Clerk  to  School  Commissioners, 
County  Sydney. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  GUYSBORO’. 

According  to  previous  notice  given,  an  educational  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Court  House  in  Guysboro’,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day 
of  August,  1851,  at  11  o’clock,  a.  m. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  esq.,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  shewed  from 
the  statistics  of  schools  received  since  last  year  the  deficiency  ex- 
isting throughout  the  province  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
necessity  of  devising  means  for  the  general  benefit  of  schools : also 
shewing  the  great  destitution  of  proper  schools  in  the  country — the 
number  of  districts  without  any  teachers,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
large  number  of  youth  were  growing  up  in  ignorance — the  small 
sums  raised  for  teachers’  salaries,  and  the  great  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing a seminary  in  this  province  for  training  teachers,  &c. 
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The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  E.  H.  Franchville, 
esquire,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Jost : 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  in  order  to 
extend  and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  a good  common  school  education, 
and  bring  the  same  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  the  system  of 
general  assessment  (based  on  equitable  principles)  should  be  intro- 
duced throughout  the  province,  that  being  the  only  practicable  way 
by  which  so  desirable  an  object  can  be  effected.  Previous  to  the 
putting  of  this  resolution,  John  Campbell,  esq.,  moved  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  seconded  by  Stewart  Campbell,  esq.,  and  passed 
unanimously  : 

Resolved , That  the  establishment  of  a Normal  School  be 
strongly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature. 

Dr.  Carritt  made  some  remarks  upon  both  resolutions,  and  hear- 
tily concurred  that  each  should  be  sustained  by  the  province  at 
large. 

Stewart  Campbell,  esq.,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  spoke 
against  compulsory  assessment, — was  willing  where  a district  could 
agree  to  assess  themselves  that  they  should  do  so  as  the  present 
law  allows. 

After  a lengthy  discussion  from  a number  of  gentlemen  present, 
nearly  all  of  whom  supported  the  first  resolution,  it  was  put  and 
passed  nearly  unanimously,  only  four  voting  against  it.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned,  previous  towThich  notice  was  given  by 
Mr.  Dawson  that  he  would  lecture  on  the  subject  of  education,  in 
the  evening,  at  half  past  seven  o’clock. 

H.  R,  CUNNINGHAM, 

Clerk  to  Commissioners, 


DISTRICT  OF  ST.  MARY’S. 

Glenelg,  St.  Mary’s,  July  31,  1852. 
This  day  an  educational  meeting  w^as  held  here.  Mr.  Dawson, 
superintendent  of  education,  by  whose  direction  the  meeting  was 
convened,  presided,  and  delivered  a long  and  interesting  address, 
in  which  he  adverted  to  the  efforts  made  during  the  past  year,  to 
improve  the  schools  of  this  Province, — the  necessity  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a good  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  assessment  principle  for  the  raising  of  a 
part  of  the  funds  required  for  the  proper  support  of  schools. 

After  the  commissioners  and  others,  had  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  expressed  their  hearty  concurrence  in  every  thing  advanced  by 
the  Superintendent,  the  following  resolutions  passed  unanimously : 
Moved  by  H.  McDonald,  esquire,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Kirk, — 
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1.  That  while  this  meeting  views  with  much  satisfaction  the 
efforts  made  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  our  country  last 
year,  it  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Legislature  at  its  last  Session 
did  not  establish  a Normal  School  in  accordance  with  the  plan  pro- 
posed and  recommended  by  the  Superintendent, 

Moved  by  William  Bent,  esquire,  and  seconded  by  John  Hattie, 
esquire. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  cause  of  com- 
mon school  education  will  not  be  raised  from  its  present  languish- 
ing condition,  until  our  Legislature  make  it  imperative  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  support  their  schools,  in  part  at  least,  by  assessment. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

Clerk  to  Commissioners. 


COUNTY  OF  RICHMOND. 

In  conformity  with  the  23d  section  of  the  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Schools,  a public  educational  meeting  was  held  at  Arichat 
on  the  19th  day  of  August,  pursuant  to  notice.  Present : John 
W.  Dawson,  esquire,  Superintendent,  Bev.  James  A.  Shaw,  Rev. 
E.  Chartier,  and  William  Crichton  and  Andrew  Madden,  esquires, 
Commissioners,  Rev.  Murdoch  Stewart,  of  St.  George’s  Channel, 
and  several  gentlemen  of  the  country,  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  including  a good  number  of  teachers. 

The  Superintendent  addressed  the  meeting  in  his  usual  happy 
style  on  the  advantages  attending  free  discussion  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  education — the  disadvantages  of  the  present  mode  of 
teaching — recommended  the  establishment  of  a Normal  or  Training 
School  for  teachers,  and  advocated  general  assessment  for  the  sup- 
port of  teachers. 

Rev.  Murdoch  Stewart  addressed  the  meeting  in  a lengthy 
speech, — dwelt  upon  the  responsibility  of  parents  and  others  en- 
trusted with  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind — advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Normal  or  Training  School,  and  recommended 
general  assessment.  The  rev.  gentlemen  was  listened  to  with  deep 
attention. 

Rev.  E.  Chartier  next  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  general 
principles  of  education  as  now  pursued  in  Canada, — spoke  in  favor 
of  a Normal  or  Training  School,  and  cordially  agreed  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Superintendent,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
system  of  assessment  was  the  best  mode  for  encouraging  education. 

After  a few  observations  by  several  other  gentlemen,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  submitted,  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously 
passed  : 

Moved  by  Rev.  Murdoch  Stewart  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Tyrrel : 
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Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  until  a 
proper  system  by  means  of  assessment  on  equitable  principles  for 
the  support  of  education  is  established,  education  cannot  flourish, 
and  that  every  proper  means  be  used  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  the  advantages  of  that  mode  of  supporting  schools. 

Moved  by  William  Crichton,  esq.,  and  seconded  by  James  A. 
Shaw  : 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  a Normal  School  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  education  by  raising  the  qualification  of  teachers  and  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  their  remuneration  ; and  that  it  approves  ge- 
nerally of  the  plan  of  such  Normal  School  as  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent. 

Moved  by  John  Fuller,  esq.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  F. 
Fuller : 

Resolved , That  the  schools  in  this  county  demand  a better  and 
more  cordial  support  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  general,  and  that 
their  condition  might  be  much  improved  by  the  erection  of 
better  buildings  and  greater  care  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  people 
in  selecting  teachers. 

The  Superintendent  then  entered  largely  into  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  teachers  and  other  matters  on  education.  His 
remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  satisfaction. 

THOMAS  Ii.  FULLER,  Clerk. 
Ariehat,  August  19,  1851. 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  INVERNESS. 

In  accordance  with  the  23d  section  of  the  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  education,  a public  educational  meeting  was  held  in  the 
academy  at  Port  Hood,  on  the  8th  September,  1851,  at  which  J. 
W.  Dawson,  esquire,  superintendent  of  education,  presided. 

Commissioners  present — John  L.  Tremain,  chairman,  and  Peter 
Smyth,  esquires. 

The  superintendent  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length,  ex- 
plaining with  much  force  his  views  with  respect  to  the  important 
object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called. 

Mr.  Tremain  spoke  of  the  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  county  to  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  said  he 
advocated  the  principle,  and  urged  strongly  upon  all  present  to  try 
and  make  the  right  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
county. 

Mr.  Smyth  thought  that  if  the  assessment  principle  should  be 
established,  that  the  tax  in  country  places  should  be  made  payable  iu 
produce. 
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There  being  few  others  than  teachers  present,  no  resolutions 
were  passed.  After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Dawson,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

JAMES  MACDONELL,  Clerk. 
Port  Hood,  Sept.  10.  1851. 


DISTRICT  OF  STIRLING. 

Pursuant  to  notice  previously  given,  an  educational  meeting  was 
held  in  the  School  House  at  Tatamagouehe,  at  which  the  superin- 
tendent presided. 

Although  the  meeting  was  small,  Mr.  Dawson  delivered  a very 
forcible  address  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  state  of  education  in  this  district,  comparing  the  results  as  given 
in  the  statistical  report  of  last  year,  with  those  of  the  Province 
generally. 

After  some  remarks  by  those  present  on  the  expediency  of  as- 
sessment for  the  support  of  education,  and  the  necessity  of  a train- 
ing school,  the  following  resolutions  were  moved,  seconded,  and 
unanimously  adopted 

Resolved , That  the  commissioners  of  schools  for  the  district  of 
Stirling,  be  respectfully  requested,  at  their  meeting  in  November 
next,  to  call  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts under  their  superintendance,  or  otherwise  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  they  think  most  suitable  for  ascertaining  the  minds  of  the 
people  respecting  the  support  of  schools  by  means  of  assessment. 

Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  interests  of 
education  in  this  Province  have  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Normal  School  Bill  during  the  late  Session  of  the  Le- 
gislature— that  the  standard  of  qualification  requisite  for  teachers 
of  youth  ought  to  be  much  more  elevated  than  it  is  at  present — 
that  for  this  purpose  a seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  es- 
sentially necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  on  education  at  the  next  session  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature. 

JOHN  CURRIE,  Clerk  of  Comm’rs. 


AMHERST. 

At  an  educational  meeting  held  at  the  court  house  in  Amherst,  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  October, 

# Mr.  Dawson,  the  superintendent  of  education,  took  the  chair, 
and  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  education, 
and  recommended  a Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  and 
the  support  of  schools  by  assessment. 
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Revel.  George  Townshend  spoke  in  favor  of  assessment. 

John  Bent,  esquire,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a favor  of  a train- 
ing school  and  assessment. 

llevd.  Mr.  Francis  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Revel.  W.  C.  Beals, 
and  seconded  by  Thomas  Logan,  esquire : — 

Resolved  as  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  in  order  to  have  an 
efficient  system  of  education  upon  a sound  and  permanent  footing, 
assessment  and  one  Normal  School  for  the  tuition  of  teachers  are 
essential  elements. 

Elisha  B.  Cutler;  esquire,  William  P.  Moffitt,  esquire,  and  Mr. 
George  Crookshanks,  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution,  when  the 
same  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

JOSHUA  CHANDLER,  Clerk. 

January  28,  1852. 


PARRSBOROUGH. 

An  educational  meeting  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Meeting 
House  at  Parrsborough,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1851,  at  which 
the  commissioners  of  schools,  the  different  school  teachers  of  the 
district,  and  a considerably  large  number  of  other  persons  of  re- 
spectability were  present. 

Mr.  Dawson,  the  superintendent  of  schools  first  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  ably  set  forth  the  propriety  of  supporting  common 
schools  by  the  system  of  assessment,  to  the  extent  of  provincial  aid, 
and  the  advantages  of  establishing  a Normal  School  in  a central 
part  of  the  Province. 

After  the  superintendent  had  closed  his  address,  James  Fitz- 
patrick, esquire,  next  addressed  the  meeting,  objecting  to  the  as- 
sessment on  property  only,  and  thought  it  should  be  extended  to 
the  income  of  people  generally.  Ebenezer  Kerr  and  Francis  Car- 
roll,  esquires,  likewise  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  and 
supported  the  superintendents  views  relating  to  assessment  system, 
and  in  addition  thought  it  should  extend  to  the  whole  support 
requisite  with  the  provincial  aid.  Mr.  Elisha  D.  W.  Ratchford 
followed,  and  illustrated  by  example,  as  well  as  argument,  the  ne- 
cessity of  diffusing  education  amongst  the  people  generally,  and 
also  advocated  the  system  of  assessment  to  the  full  extent  required ; 
and  T.  D]  Dickson,  esquire,  also  delivered  his  views  on  the  subject, 
and  advocated  the  mode  of  assessment  on  the  people  to  the  extent 
of  aid  granted  by  the  province,  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
# Normal  School. 

The  two  following  resolutions  were  then  moved  and  unanimously 


First — moved  by  Ebenezer  Kerr,  esquire,  and  seconded  by  Fran- 
cis Carroll,  esquire. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  approve  of  the  system  of  assess- 
ment for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  Legislature  to  enact  a law  which  will  carry  that  into  effect. 

Second — moved  by  T.  I).  Dickson,  and  seconded  by  E.  D.  W. 
Ratchford. 

Resolved , That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a Normal  or  Training  School  in  some  central  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, for  the  preparation  of  competent  teachers. 

R.  B.  DICKSON, 

Clerk  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
for  the  District  of  Parsborough. 


COLCHESTER. 

The  Superintendent  held  a public  educational  meeting  at  the 
Court  House  in  Truro,  on  Monday,  the  3d  day  of  November,  1851, 
at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  in  conformity  with  the  23d  section  of  the 
School  Act. 

Mr.  Dawson  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  by  an  address, 
embodying  a variety  of  statistical  information  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  education  in  the  province,  deducing  therefrom  much  sound 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  a provincial  Normal  School,  and 
support  of  education  by  assessment.  The  meeting  was  not  so  well 
attended  as  its  importance  required,  attributable  to  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  weather. 

The  Superintendent  having  closed  his  address,  announced  that 
School  Libraries  and  an  additional  supply  of  School  Books  had 
recently  been  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  this  place, 
which  would  be  distributed  by  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting,  to 
occur  during  the  present  month.  Also  referred  to  arrangements 
for  holding  a Teachers’  Institute  in  this  place,  at  the  academy,  du- 
ring the  present  week — recapitulating  the  order  of  exercises  ; and 
also  that  public  lectures  would  be  delivered  in  this  building  during 
the  term.  The  Superintendent  then  proceeded  to  take  down  the 
names  of  those  who  proposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruc- 
tions at  the  institute,  the  number  of  whom  subsequently  amounted 
to  68.  The  meeting  then  closed. 

GEORGE  DILL, 

Truro,  Nov.  3, 1851.  Clerk  to  Comm1  rs.  of  Schools. 


NEW  GLASGOW. 

An  educational  meeting  was  held  at  New  Glasgow,  the  27th 
January,  at  which  J.  W.  Dawson,  esquire,  the  superintendent  of 


education,  in  an  able  address  advocated  the  principle  of  assessment 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  put  and  unanimously  passed  : 

Moved  by  Alexr.  Fraser,  esquire,  Middle  River,  and  seconded  by 
James  Carmichael,  esquire, — 

1.  Resolved , That  this  meeting  recognizes  the  principle  of  as- 
sessment for  the  support  of  common  schools,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  this  country;  and  to  enable  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  act  embodying  that  principle 
agree  to  append  their  names  to  a memorial  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  at  its  approaching  session. 

Moved  by  James  Carmichael,  esquire,  and  seconded  by  John 
McKay,  esquire, — 

2.  Resolved , That  such  petition  embody  a request  that  Pro- 
vincial funds  be  appropriated  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
a Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

3.  Resolved , That  John  McKay,  esquire,  Mr.  John  McKay, 
(teacher,)  and  Edmund  Roach,  esquire,  be  a Committee  to  prepare 
such  Petition,  and  have  copies  forwarded  to  different  localities  for 
signature. 

EDMUND  ROACH,  Clerk. 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  PICTOU. 

Pictou,  Jan.  23,  1852. 

An  educational  meeting  was  held  here  this  day,  in  pursuance  of 
notices  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  education. 

A very  limited  number  of  persons  were  in  attendance, — among 
these  were  the  Revd.  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Herdman,  and  R.  P. 
Grant,  esquire,  commissioners  of  schools. 

The  superintendent  addressed  the  meeting,  giving  some  statisti- 
cal information  on  the  state  of  education  for  the  past  year.  He 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  some  details  of  a bill  in- 
tended  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  involving  the  principle 
of  assessment  for  schools,  with  other  material  changes ; also,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a Provincial  Normal  School. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  attendance,  no  resolutions  of  any 
kind  were  offered. 

It  was  then  announced  by  the  superintendent  that  a public  meet- 
ing would  be  held  at  the  Assembly  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
3d  of  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation more  fully  before  the  public. 


M.  T.  SMITH,  Clerk. 
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(b)  EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  ON  “ THE  SYSTEM  OF  FREE 
SCHOOLS,”  BY  REY.  E.  RYERSON,  D.D.,  CHIEF  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF  EDUCATION,  UPPER  CANADA. 


1.  My  first  reason  for  commending  assessment  as  the  best  me- 
thod of  providing  for  the  education  of  your  children  is,  that  the 
people  who  have  been  educated  under  it  for  two  hundred  years,  are 
distinguished  for  personal  independence,  general  intelligence,  great 
industry,  economy  and  prosperity,  and  a wide  diffusion  of  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  The  truth  of  this  remark 
in  reference  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
New  England  States,  will,  I presume,  be  disputed  bjr  none.  If 
their  system  of  civil  government  be  thought  less  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  some  of  the  higher  virtues  than  that 
which  we  enjoy,  the  efficacy  of  their  school  system  is  the  more  ap- 
parent under  circumstances  of  comparative  disadvantage.  I will 
give  the  origin  of  this  school  system  in  the  words  of  the  English 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,”  published  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
at  a time  when  Lord  Brougham  was  Chairman  and  Lord  John 
Bussell  Vice-Chairman,  of  the  Committee : 

<£  The  first  hint  of  this  system- — the  great  principle  of  which  is, 
that  the  property  of  all  shall  be  taxed  by  the  majority  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all — is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  city  of  Boston  for 
the  year  1635,  when  at  a public  or  ‘ body’  meeting,  a schoolmaster 
was  appointed  £ for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  among 
us,’  and  a portion  of  the  public  lands  given  him  for  his  support. 
This,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  done  within  five  years  after 
the  first  peopling  of  that  little  peninsula,  and  before  the  humblest 
wants  of  its  inhabitants  -were  supplied,  while  their  very  subsistence, 
from  year  to  year,  was  uncertain,  and  when  no  man  in  the  colony 
slept  in  his  bed  without  apprehension  from  the  savages,  who  not 
only  everywhere  crossed  their  borders,  but  still  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

u This  was  soon  imitated  in  other  villages  and  hamlets  springing 
up  in  the  wilderness.  s Winthrop,  the  earliest  governor  of  the  co- 
lony and  the  great  patron  of  Free  Schools,  says  in  his  journal,  un- 
der date  of  1645,  that  divers  Free  Schools  were  erected  in  that 
year  in  other  towns,  and  that  in  Boston  it  was  determined  to  allow, 
for  ever,  £50  a year  to  the  master,  with  a house,  and  £30  to  an 
usher.  But  thus  far  only  the  individual  towns  had  acted.  In 
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1647,  however,  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  made  pro- 
vision, by  law,  that  every  town  in  which  there  were  fifty  families 
should  keep  a free  school,  in  which  reading  and  writing  could  be 
taught ; and  every  town  where  there  were  one  hundred  families 
should  keep  a school  where  youth  could  be  prepared  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Mathematics,  for  the  College  or  University,  which  in 
1 638  had  been  established  by  the  same  authority  at  Cambridge. 
In  1656  and  1672  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
enacted  similar  laws,  and  from  this  time  the  system  spread  with 
the  extending  population  of  that  part  of  America  until  it  became 
one  of  its  settled  and  prominent  characteristics,  and  has  so  continu- 
ed to  the  present  day.5’ 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  School  Reports  of  1847 
and  1848,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Eduoation,  deserve  special  attention,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of 
their  language  as  for  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiments  which  they 
express  : 

“ The  present  year  (1847)  completes  the  second  century  since 
the  Free  Schools  of  Massachusetts  were  first  established.  In  1647, 
when  a few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almost  buried  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  were  all  that  constituted  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ; when  the  entire  population  consisted  of  twenty-one 
thousand  souls  ; when  the  external  means  of  the  people  were  small, 
their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsistence  scanty 
and  homely;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colonial  estates, 
both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inventory  of  many 
a private  individual  at  the  present  day  ; when  the  fierce  eye  of  the 
savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  and  no  defence  or  succour  wras  at  hand;  it  was  then, 
amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a free  and  universal  education  for 
the  people ; and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted  themselves 
to  a still  scantier  pittance ; amid  all  their  toils,  they  imposed  upon 
themselves  still  more  burdensome  labours ; amid  all  their  perils, 
they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find  the  time 
and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  practice.  Two 
divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts, — their  duty  to  God  and  to 
posterity.  For  the  one,  they  built  the  Church ; for  the  other, 
they  opened  the  School.  Religion  and  Knowledge  i — two  attri- 
butes of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth. — and  that  truth,  the 
only  one  on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely 
founded. 

u As  an  innovation  upon  all  pre-existing  policy  and  usages,  the 
establishment  of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a theory,  it 
could  have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a more  formidable  array 
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of  argument  and  experience  than  was  ever  marshalled  against  any 
other  opinion  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its  sound- 
ness. Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  cou- 
rageous, as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those 
grand  mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  cannot  be  deter- 
mined in  a single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  human  life  is  completed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from 
its  founders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God 
and  man  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  l The  sincerity  of  our  gra- 
titude must  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what 
they  established.” — (Tenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, for  1847,  pp.  107,  108.) 

2.  The  second  ground  on  which  I commend  this  system  of  sup- 
porting Common  Schools  to  your  favorable  consideration,  is  its 
cheapness  to  parents  educating  their  children.  I will  select  the 
example  of  one  district,  rather  better  than  an  average  specimen  ; 
and  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  every  district  in  Up- 
per Canada,  and  with  the  same  results.  In  one  district  there  were 
reported  200  schools  in  operation  in  1848 ; the  average  time  of 
keeping  open  the  schools  was  eight  months  ; the  average  salaries 
of  teachers  was  £45  7s.  Id.  ; the  total  amount  of  the  money 
available  for  the  teachers’  salaries,  including  the  legislative  grant, 
council  assessment  and  rate-bills,  was  <£7,401  18s.  4Jd.  ; the 
whole  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years 
on  the  School  registers,  was  9,147 ; the  total  number  of  children 
between  those  ages  resident  in  the  district,  20,600  ; cost  per  pupil 
for  eight  months,  about  sixteen  shillings.  Here  it  will  be  seen 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  district 
were  not  attending  any  school.  How,  suppose  the  schools  be  kept 
open  the  whole  year,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  it ; suppose  the  male 
and  female  teachers  to  be  equal  in  number,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
former  to  average  £60,  and  those  of  the  latter  £40  ; suppose  the 
20,600  children  to  be  in  the  schools  instead  of  9,147  of  them. 
The  whole  sum  required  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  would  be 
£10,000 — the  cost  per  pupil  would  be  less  than  ten  shillings — 
less  than  five  shillings  per  inhabitant — which  would  be  reduced 
still  further  by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  legislative  school 
grant.  Thus  would  a provision  be  made  for  the  education  of  every 
child  in  the  district  for  the  whole  year ; there  would  be  no  trouble 
or  dispute  about  school  rate- bills  ; there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  good  teachers : the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  schools 
would  be  as  much  improved  as  the  attendance  of  pupils  would  be 
increased ; every  child  would  be  educated,  and  educated  by  the 
contribution  of  every  man  according  to  his  means. 

3.  This  is  also  the  most  effectual  method  of  providing  the  best, 
as  well  as  the  cheapest,  school  for  the  youth  of  each  school  section. 
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Our  schools  are  now  often  poor  and  feeble,  because  a large  portion 
of  the  best  educated  inhabitants  stand  aloof  from  them,  as  unwor- 
h y of  their  support,  as  unfit  to  educate  their  children.  Thus  the 
Common  It  chools  are  frequently  left  to  the  care  and  support  of  the 
least  instructed  part  of  the  population,  and  are  then  complained  of 
as  inferior  in  character  and  badly  supported.  The  Free  School 
system  makes  every  man  a supporter  of  the  school  according  to  his 
property.  All  persons — and  especially  the  more  wealthy — who 
are  thus  identified  with  the  school,  will  feel  interested  in  it ; they 
will  be  anxious  that  their  contributions  to  the  school  should  be  as 
effective  as  possible,  and  that  they  themselves  may  derive  all  possi- 
ble benefit  from  it.  When  all  the  inhabitants  of  a school  section 
thus  become  concerned  in  the  school,  its  character  and  efficiency 
will  inevitably  be  advanced.  The  more  wealthy  contributors  will 
seek  to  make  the  school  fit  and  efficient  for  the  English  education 
of  their  own  children : the  Trustees  will  be  under  no  fears  from 
the  disinclination  or  opposition  of  particular  individuals  in  employ- 
ing a suitable  teacher  and  stipulating  his  salary  : and  thus  is  the 
foundation  laid  for  a good  school,  adapted  to  all  the  youth  of  the 
section.  The  character  of  the  school  will  be  as  much  advanced  as 
the  expense  of  it  to  individual  parents  will  be  diminished ; the  son 
of  the  poor  man,  equally  with  the  son  of  the  rich  man,  will  drink 
from  the  stream  of  knowledge  at  the  common  fountain,  and  will 
experience  corresponding  elevation  of  thought,  sentiment,  feeling 
and  pursuit.  _ Such  a sight  cannot  fail  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
Christian  humanity. 

4.  The  Free  School  system  is  the  true,  and,  I think,  only 
effectual  remedy  for  the  pernicious  and  pauperising  system  which 
is  at  present  incident  to  our  Common  Schools.  Many  children  are 
now  kept  from  school  on  the  alleged  grounds  of  parental  poverty. 
How  far  this  excuse  is  -well  founded,  is  immaterial  to  the  question 
in  hand ; of  the  fact  of  the  excuse  itself,  and  of  its  wide-spread, 
blasting  influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  How,  while  one  class 
of  poor  children  are  altogether  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  all  edu- 
cation by  parental  pride  or  indifference,  the  other  class  of  them  are 
educated  as  paupers  or  as  ragged  scholars.  Is  it  not  likely  that 
children  educated  under  this  character  will  imbibe  the  spirit  of  it  I 
If  we  would  wish  them  to  feel  and  act,  and  rely  upon  themselves 
as  freemen  when  they  grow  up  to  manhood,  let  them  be  educated 
in  that  spirit  wlien  young.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Free  School 
system.  It  banishes  the  very  idea  of  pauperism  from  the  school.  Ho 
child  comes  there  by  sufferance,  but  every  one  comes  there  upon 
the  ground  of  right.  The  poor  man  as  wTell  as  the  rich  man  pays 
for  the  support  of  the  school  according  to  his  means  ; and  the  right 
of  his  son  to  the  school  is  thus  as  legal  as  that  of  the  rich  man’s 
son.  It  is  true,  the  poor  man  does  not  pay  as  large  a tax  in  the 
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abstract  as  bis  rich  neighbour,  but  that  does  not  the  less  entitle 
him  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  nor  should  it  less  entitle  him  to 
the  advantages  provided  by  law  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
The  grovelling  and  slavish  spirit  of  pauperism  becomes  extinct  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Free  School.  Pauperism  and  poor  laws  are 
unknown  in  Free  School  countries  ; and  a system  of  Free  Schools 
would,  in  less  than  half  a century,  supersede  their  necessity  in  any 
country. 

5.  The  system  of  Free  Schools  makes  the  best  provision  and 
furnishes  the  strongest  inducements  for  the  education  of  every 
youth  in  each  school  section  of  the  land.  Every  parent  feels  that 
having  paid  his  school-rate — whether  little  or  much, — he  has  paid 
what  the  law  requires  for  that  year’s  Common  School  education  of 
all  his  children,  and  that  they  are  all  entitled  by  law  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  school.  However  poor  a man  may  be,  having  paid  what 
the  law  requires,  he  can  claim  the  education  of  all  his  children  as  a 
legal  right,  and  not  supplicate  it  as  a cringing  beggar.  His  chil- 
dren go  to  school,  not  in  the  character  and  spirit  of  ragged  paupe- 
rism, but  in  the  ennobling  spirit  of  conscious  right,  and  on  equal 
vantage  ground  with  others.  Each  parent,  feeling  that  he  has  paid 
for  the  education  of  his  children,  naturally  desires  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  While,  therefore,  the  rate-bill  per  pupil  is 
a temptation  to  each  parent  to  keep  his  children  from  the  school, 
the  annual  school-rate  upon  property  furnishes  each  parent  with  a 
corresponding  inducement  to  send  his  children  to  school — relieving 
trustees  at  the  same  time  from  all  fear  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  teacher’s  salary.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  find  that  wherever  the  Free  School  system  has  been 
tried  in  Upper  Canada  or  elsewhere,  the  attendance  of  pupils  at 
school  has  increased  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  cent.  The 
facilities  thus  provided  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  a school 
section,  will  leave  the  ignorant,  careless,  or  unnatural  parent  with- 
out excuse  for  the  educational  neglect  of  his  children.  The  finger 
of  universal  reproof  and  scorn  pointed  at  him,  will  soon  prove  more 
powerful  than  statute  law,  and  without  infringing  any  individual 
right  will  morally  compel  him,  in  connexion  with  higher  considera- 
tions, to  send  his  children  to  school.  This  system  of  “ compulsory 
education,”  I wish  to  see  every  where  in  operation — the  compul- 
sion of  provision  for  the  universal  education  of  children — the  com- 
pulsion of  their  universal  right  to  be  educated — the  compulsion  of 
universal  interest  in  the  school — the  compulsion  of  universal  con- 
centrated opinion  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  every  child  in  the 
land.  Under  such  a system,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  an 
uneducated  Canadian  youth  would  be  a monstrous  phenomenon. 

6.  I think  the  system  of  Free  Schools  is,  furthermore,  most 
consonant  with  the  true  principles  and  ends  of  civil  government. 
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Can  a more  noble  and  economical  provision  be  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  life,  liberty  and  property,  than  the  removing  and  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  that  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices  which 
are  the  great  sources  of  insecurity  and  danger,  and  the  invariable 
pretext,  if  not  justification,  of  despotism?  Are  any  natural  rights 
more  fundamental  and  sacred  than  those  of  children  to  such  an  edu- 
cation as  will  fit  them  for  their  duties  as  citizens?  If  a parent  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  who  takes  away  a child’s  life  by  violence,  or 
wilfully  exposes  it  to  starvation,  does  he  less  violate  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  child  in  exposing  it  to  moral  and  intellectual  starva- 
tion ? It  is  noble  to  recognize  this  inalienable  right  of  infancy  and 
youth  by  providing  for  them  the  means  of  education  to  which  they 
are  entitled, — not  as  children  of  particular  families,  but  as  children 
of  our  race  and  country.  And  how  perfectly  does  it  harmonize 
with  the  true  principles  of  civil  government  for  every  man  to  sup- 
port the  laws  and  all  institutions  designed  for  the  common  good, 
according  to  his  ability.  This  is  the  acknowledged  principle  of  all 
just  taxation  ; and  it  is  the  true  principle  of  universal  education. 
It  links  every  man  to  his  fellow-man  in  the  obligations  of  the  com- 
mon interests  ; it  wars  with  that  greatest,  meanest  foe  to  all  social 
advancement — the  isolation  of  selfish  individuality  ; and  implants 
and  nourishes  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  by  making  each  man 
feel  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  society  is  his  welfare — that  collec- 
tive interests  are  first  in  order  of  importance  and  duty,  and  sepa- 
rate interests  are  second.  And  such  relations  and  obligations  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  spirit  and  injunctions  of  our  Divine  Chris- 
tianity. There,  while  every  man  is  required  to  bear  his  own  bur- 
den according  to  his  ability,  the  strong  are  to  aid  the  weak,  and  the 
rich  are  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  poor.  This  is  the  per- 
vading feature  and  animating  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion ; and 
it  is  the  basis  of  that  system  of  supporting  public  schools  which 
demands  the  contribution  of  the  poor  man  according  to  his  penury, 
and  of  the  rich  according  to  his  abundance. 

7.  But  against  this  system  of  Free  Schools,  certain  objections 
have  been  made  ; the  principal  of  which  I will  briefly  answer. 

First  objection: — “The  common  schools  are  not  fit  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  therefore  these 
classes  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools.” 

Answer.- — The  argument  of  this  objection  is  the  very  cause  of 
the  evil  on  which  the  objection  itself  is  founded.  The  unnatural 
and  unpatriotic  separation  of  the  wealthier  classes  from  the  Com- 
mon School  has  caused  its  inefficiency  and  alleged  degradation. 
Had  the  wealthy  classes  been  identified  with  the  Common  Schools 
equally  with  their  poorer  neighbours, — as  is  the  case  in  Free 
School  countries— the  Common  School  would  have  been  fit  for  the 
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education  of  their  children,  and  proportionally  better  than  it  now 
is  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  numerous  common 
classes  of  society.  In  Free  school  cities  and  states,  the  Common 
Schools  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  elementary  Schools  in 
such  cities  and  states ; so  much  so,  that  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  remarked  at  a late  school  celebration,  that  if  he 
had  the  riches  of  an  Astor,  he  would  send  all  his  children  through 
the  Common  School  to  the  highest  institutions  in  the  State. 

Scond  objection It  is  unjust  to  tax  persons  for  the  support 
of  a school  which  they  do  not  patronise,  and  from  which  they  de- 
rive no  individual  benefit.7’ 

Answer.- — If  this  objection  be  well  founded,  it  puts  an  end  to 
school  taxes  of  every  kind,  and  abolishes  school  and  college  endow- 
ments of  every  description  ; it  annihilates  all  systems  of  public  in- 
struction, and  leaves  education  and  schools  to  individual  caprice  and 
inclination.  This  doctrine  was  tried  in  the  Belgian  Netherlands 
after  the  revolt  of  Belgium  from  Holland  in  1830  ; and  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  educational  desolation  spread  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Legislature  had  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  popu- 
lation from  sinking  into  semi-barbarism.  But  the  principle  of  a 
public  tax  for  schools  has  been  avowed  in  every  school  assessment 
which  has  ever  been  imposed  by  our  Legislature,  or  by  any  District 
Council ; the  same  principle  is  acted  upon  in  the  endowment  of  a 
Provincial  University — for  such  endowment  is  as  much  public  pro- 
perty as  any  part  of  the  public  annual  revenue  of  the  country. 
The  principle  has  been  avowed  and  acted  upon  by  every  repub- 
lican State  of  America,  as  well  as  by  the  Province  of  Canada  and 
the  countries  of  Europe.  The  only  question  is,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  principle  should  be  applied — whether  to  raise  a part  or 
the  whole  of  what  is  required  to  support'  the  public  school.  On 
this  “point  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  principle  be  applied  at 
all,  it  should  be  applied  in  that  way  and  to  that  extent  which  will 
best  promote  the  object  contemplated — namely,  the  sound  education 
of  the  people ; and  experience,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case, 
shows,  that  the  free  system  of  supporting  schools  is  the  most,  and 
indeed  the  only,  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  universal  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

I observe  again  on  this  second  objection,  that  what  it  assumes  as 
fact  is  not  true.  It  assumes  that  none  are  benefitted  by  the  com- 
mon school  but  those  who  patronise  it.  This  is  the  lowest,  nar- 
rowest and  most  selfish  view  of  the  subject,  and  indicates  a mind 
the  most  contracted  and  grovelling.  This  view  applied  to  a Pro- 
vincial University,  implies  that  no  persons  are  benefitted  by  it  ex- 
cept graduates ; applied  to  criminal  jurisprudence  and  its  requisite 
officers  and  prisons,  it  supposes  that  none  are  benefitted  by  them 
except  those  whose  persons  are  rescued  from  the  assaults  of  vio- 
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lence,  or  whose  property  is  restored  from  the  hands  of  theft;  applied 
to  canals,  harbours,  roads,  &c.,  this  view  assumes  that  no  persons 
derive  any  benefit  from  them  except  those  who  personally  navigate 
or  travel  over  them.  The  fact  is,  that  whatever  tends  to  diminish 
crime  and  lessen  the  expenses  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  enhances 
the  value  of  the  whole  estate  of  a country  or  district ; and  is  not  this 
the  tendency  of  good  common  school  education  ? And  who  has  not 
witnessed  the  expenditure  of  more  money  in  the  detection,  impri- 
sonment and  punishment  of  a single  uneducated  criminal,  than 
would  be  necessary  to  educate  in  the  common  school  half  a dozen 
children  ? Is  it  not  better  to  spend  money  upon  the  child  than 
upon  the  culprit — to  prevent  crime  rather  than  punish  it  ? Again, 
whatever  adds  to  the  security  of  property  of  all  kinds  increases  its 
value  ; and  does  not  the  proper  education  of  the  people  do  sol 
Whatever  also  tends  to  develope  the  physical  resources  of  a country, 
must  add  to  the  value  of  property ; and  is  not  this  the  tendency  of 
the  education  of  the  people  ? Is  not  education  in  fact  the  power 
of  the  people  to  make  all  the  resources  of  their  country  tributary 
to  their  interests  and  comforts  ?-  And  is  not  this  the  most  obvious 
and  prominent  distinguishing  feature  between  an  educated  and  un- 
educated people — the  power  of  the  former,  and  the  powerlessness 
of  the  latter,  to  develope  the  resources  of  nature  and  providence, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  human  interests  and  enjoyments  I 
Can  this  be  done  without  increasing  the  value  of  property  ? I 
verily  believe,  that  in  the  sound  and  universal  education  of  the 
people,  the  balance  of  gain  financially  is  on  the  side  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  If  the  poorer  classes  gain  in  intellectual  power,  and  in  the 
resources  of  individual  and  social  happiness,  the  richer  classes  gain 
proportionally,  I think  more  than  proportionally,  in  the  enhanced 
value  of  their  property.  As  an  illustration,  take  any  two  neigh- 
bourhoods, equal  in  advantages  of  situation  and  natural  fertility 
of  soil ; the  one  inhabited  by  an  ignorant,  and  therefore  unenter- 
prising, grovelling,  if  not  disorderly,  population ; the  other  peopled 
with  a well  educated,  and  therefore  enterprising,  intelligent  and 
industrious  class  of  inhabitants.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  all 
real  estates  in  the  two  neighbourhoods  is  ten  if  not  a hundred-fold 
greater  than  the  amount  of  school-tax  that  has  ever  been  imposed 
upon  it.  And  yet  it  is  the  school  that  makes  the  difference  in  the 
two  neighbourhoods : and  the  larger  the  field  of  experiment  the 
more  marked  will  be  the  difference.  Hence,  in  free  school  coun- 
tries, where  the  experiment  has  been  so  tested  as  to  become  a sys- 
tem, there  are  no  warmer  advocates  of  it  than  men  of  the  largest 
property  and  the  greatest  intelligence;  the  profoundest  scholars 
and  the  ablest  statesmen. 

It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  lands  of  absentees  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  in'  the  vicinity  of  such  lands. 
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I answer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  school  sections  in  which  such  lands 
are  situated,  are  continually  adding  to  the  value  of  those  lands  by 
their  labours  and  improvements,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  some 
return,  in  the  shape  of  a local  school  tax,  from  such  absentee  land- 
holders. 

The  objection  that  the  Free  School  system  is  a pauperising  sys- 
tem has  been  sufficiently  answered  and  exposed  in  a preceding  part 
of  this  address.  Such  a term  is  only  applicable  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, as  I have  shown  ; and  the  application  of  it  to  the  Free  School 
system  is  an  exhibition  of  the  sheerest  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or 
a pitiful  manoeuvre  of  selfishness  against  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  people.  History  is  unanimous  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  first  race  of  New  England  pilgrims  were  the  best  edu- 
cated and  most  independent  class  of  men  that  ever  planted  the 
standard  of  colonization  in  any  new  country.  Yet  among  these 
men  did  the  system  of  Free  Schools  originate ; by  their  free  and 
intelligent  descendants  has  it  been  perpetuated  and  extended  ; their 
universal  education  has  triumphed  over  the  comparative  barrenness 
of  their  soil  and  the  severity  of  their  climate,  and  made  their 
States  the  metropolis  of  American  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  seat  of  the  best  colleges  and  schools  in  America.  Nor  is 
a page  of  their  educational  history  disfigured  with  the  narrative  of 
“ a Ragged  School,”  or  the  anomaly  of  a pauper  pupil. 


(C)  RULES  OF  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Rules  of  the  Halifax  Educational  Institute. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  “ The  Halifax  Educational 
Institute.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members 
— the  advancement  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  extension 
of  Education. 

3.  The  mode  of  effecting  these  objects  shall  be  : meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  educational  subjects — the  delivery  ot  lectures — 
explanation  and  examination  of  proposed  improvements,  and  such 
other  means  as  may  seem  desirable. 

The  proceedings  specified  in  this  rule  shall  have  a practical  and 
scientific  tendency. 

4.  The  officers  shall  be  a President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
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and  Committee  of  three,  whose  duty  shall  he  to  manage  and  arrange 
respecting  the  meetings,  and  other  affairs  of  the  Society. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  second  meeting  in 
September. 

5.  All  teachers  shall  h?  eligible  to  membership.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Commissioners  and  Trustees  of  Schools, 
shall  be  honorary  members.  Other  honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  a unanimous  vote  at  a regular  meeting.  Ladies  enga- 
ged in  teaching  may  be  members  of  the  Institute,  by  agreeing  to 
its  rules,  without  payment. 

6.  The  regular  meetings  shall  take  place  on  Saturday,  once  a 
fortnight,  commencing  at  3 o’clock  and  closing  not  later  than  5. 

7.  For  defraying  requisite  expenses,  two  shillings  and  six  pence 
entrance  fee,  and  one  shilling  and  three  pence  quarterly,  shall  be 
paid  by  each  member.  All  monies  and  property  of  the  Society 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Secretary.  The  President  shall  keep  a 
duplicate  record  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

8.  The  regular  meetings  shall  be  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer,  by  the  President  or  some  person  provided  by  him. 

9.  The  general  mode  of  occupying  the  time  at  regular  meet- 
ings shall  be  : 

First — The  delivery  of  an  Essay. 

Second — Conversation  on  the  merits  of  the  Essay  in  its  elocu- 
tion, grammar,  rhetoric,  logic  and  sentiments,  with  summing  up  by 
the  chairman.  Free  criticism  shall  be  considered  desirable,  as  a 
valuable  means  of  mutual  improvement.  A vote  may  be  taken  on 
any  disputed  point,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman. 

Third — Suggestions  and  illustrations  resulting  from  the  essay 
or  conversation. 

Fourth — Miscellaneous  business. 

10.  The  arrangements  of  Rule  9 may  be  set  aside  when  other 
educational  subjects  appear  to  demand  precedence. 


Rides  of  the  Stirling  Association  of  Teachers. 

1.  Agreed  that  the  Teachers  in  the  district  of  Stirling  form 
themselves  into  an  Association,  to  be  denominated  “The  Stirling 
Association  of  Teachers.” 

2.  That  the  object  of  this  Association  shall  be,  the  mutual  im- 
provement of  its  members  in  whatever  has  a tendency  to  increase 
their  qualifications  for  rendering  them  more  competent  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  professional  duties  ; also  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  tend  to  facilitate  the  business  of  instruction. 

3.  That  the  Association  be  governed  by  a President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually. 
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4.  That  a chairman  be  chosen  at  each  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  business  pro  tern. 

5.  That  a Lecture  or  Essay  shall  be  delivered  at  each  sederunt 
by  the  retiring  chairman. 

6.  That  every  member  shall  pay  one  shilling  and  three  pence 
entrance  fee,  and  six  pence  quarterly. 

7.  That  this  Association  shall  have  its  regular  meetings  quar- 
terly, and  that  intermediate  meetings  may  be  called  for  the  above 
specified  purposes. 

8.  That  these  shall  be  considered  as  the  standing  rules  of  the 
society,  subject  to  additions  and  amendments. 


Rules  of  Durham  Teachers'  Association , (Piclou  county.) 

1.  That  this  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  c£  Durham 
Teachers’  Association.” 

2.  The  object  of  the  members  of  this  Association  is,  their  mu- 
tual improvement  in  the  practical  art  of  teaching,  in  literary,  ma- 
thematical, and  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fession (so  far  as  is  in  their  power)  to  its  proper  position  in  society. 

8.  The  office-bearers  in  this  Association  shall  be  a President, 
a Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  three  of  a Com- 
mittee— to  be  elected  annually,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

4.  Any  teacher,  or  person  intending  to  become  a teacher,  shall 
be  eligible  for  membership. 

5.  Every  member  of  this  Association  shall  pay  seven  pence 
half-penny  entrance  fee,  and  three  pence  quarterly. 

Bye-Laws. 

1.  The  members  of  this  Association  shall  be  on  a footing  of 
equality  in  every  respect,  eligible  to  all  offices,  and  liable  to  per- 
form all  duties  required  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
Association. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  to  correct  any  un- 
grammatical expression,  either  in  spoken  or  written  composition, 
inaccurate  pronunciation,  &c., — all  to  be  done  in  a fair  and  candid 
spirit  of  criticism. 

3.  The  members  of  this  Association  shall  visit  each  others 
schools  twice  in  each  year,  if  practicable. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  appoint  a member  to  lecture  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

5.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  to  perform  his  duty,  shall 
be  fined  7id.  for  the  first,  and  Is.  3d.  each  for  every  succeeding 
default,  unless  excused  by  the  Association. 
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6.  The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  he  open  to  the  pub- 
lic at  all  times. 

7.  The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  in  the  Bur  - 
ham  school  house  every  alternate  Saturday,  at  3 o’clock,  p.  m. 

8.  No  alteration  or  amendment  shall  be  made  in  these  rules 
except  at  a regular  semi-annual  meeting  5 however,  any  bye-law 
may  be  suspended  by  a unanimous  vote. 


Rules  of  Sydney  Teachers’1  Association. 

1.  That  licensed  Teachers  only  shall  be  admitted  members  of 
this  Association. 

2.  That  every  member  shall  pay  a fee  of  one  shilling  and 
three  pence  annually. 

3.  That  the  members  of  this  Association  shall  meet  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  every  month,  at  12  o’clock,  noon. 

4.  That  the  Association  shall  at  each  meeting  appoint  a Chair- 
man to  preside  over  it  for  next  month  ; that  the  Secretary  shall  be 
appointed  for  three  months  ; and  that  the  Treasurer  shall  be  elect- 
ed annually. 

5.  That  a Committee  chosen  by  the  Association  shall  visit  the 
schools  of  members  and  report  to  the  Association. 

Besides  the  above,  it  was  agreed,  that,  at  next  meeting,  a code 
of  bye-laws  for  the  special  regulation  of  the  Association,  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  institute  a Library  and 
Museum  for  the  special  benefit  of  Teachers  in  connection  with  the 
Association. 


(d.)  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institute  held 
AT  TRURO,  NOVEMBER,  1851. 

• / 


The  following  notes  can  make  no  pretension  to  give  a full  or 
orderly  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  : — They  con- 
sist of  a selection  of  views  which  appeared  to  meet  with  general 
approval,  and  which  it  is  supposed  may  be  useful  to  teachers.  In 
compiling  them,  the  superintendent  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Far- 
quhar,  of  Musquodoboit,  Miss  Gauld,  of  Maitland,  and  Mr.  Cut- 
ten,  of  Amherst,  who  kindly  favored  him  with  extracts  from  their 
note-books. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  each  day  was  as  follows  : Meeting  at  4 
9,  a.  m.,  for  opening  address,  and  review  of  past  day’s  proceed- 
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ings;  11,  a.  m.,  recess,  during  which  the  experiments  for  the  lec- 
ture on  Agricultural  chemistry  were  prepared,  and  questions  asked 
on  that  subject ; 12,  lecture  on  Agricultural  chemistry,  by  the 
Superintendent;  1,  p.  m.,  recess;  2,  p.  m.,  meeting  for  discussions 
and  illustrations;  7,  p.  m.,  lectures,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  a Normal 
School,  and  of  Free  Schools  supported  by  assessment,  and  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  associations  of  teachers. 


On  Monday,  the  educational  meeting  for  the  district  was  held  in 
the  morning,  and  the  Superintendent  lectured  in  the  evening. 

On  Tuesday,  the  institute  having  been  opened  by  prayer,  was 
addressed  by  the  Superintendent,  on  the  nature  and  utility  of  such 
meetings,  and  the  rules  for  conducting  them,  and  inviting  a free 
discussion  of  the  suggestions  which  might  be  made ; after  which 
the  institute  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of 

ENGLISH  READING  AND  SPELLING. 

on  which  the  following  views  seemed  to  be  generally  approved : — 

The  initiatory  lessons  in  English  reading  are  of  especial  import- 
ance, since,  if  these  be  properly  given,  the  future  progress  of  the 
pupil  is  comparatively  easy. 

One  of  two  methods  may  be  followed  : 1st — the  mechanical ; 
2d — the  intellectual  and  mechanical  combined. 

In  the  first,  the  pupil,  having  learned  the  alphabet,  proceeds  to 
syllables,  and  thence  to  words,  arranged  according  to  their  number 
of  syllables,  &c.,  without  at  first  making  reading  a branch  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  This  method  assumes  that  the  alphabet  really 
contains  the  elements  of  the  sounds  of  the  language.  Since,  how- 
ever, our  alphabet  is  not  phonetic,  but  very  variable  and  arbitrary 
in  the  sounds  of  its  letters  when  combined  in  words,  this  method 
must  be  tedious  and  repulsive  to  the  learners. 

The  second  method  bases  its  instructions  on  the  ideas  of  the 
learner.  It  takes  some  simple  word,  whose  meaning  is  known  to 
the  child,  shows  the  word  in  a book,  finds  out  its  letters,  and  thus 
teaches  the  alphabet  by  degrees,  and  in  connection  with  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  of  easy  sentences.  This  method  is  in  most 
cases  easy,  useful  and  pleasant : it  cultivates  the  thinking  powers, 
and  shows  the  use  of  reading. 

On  no  account  allow  the  pupil  to  resume  his  seat,  without  know- 
ing something  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  has  read. 

Teach  the  letters  by  their  sounds  rather  than  their  names.  Thus 
instead  of  see-ay-tee,  which  are  not  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the 
word  cat,  we  say  ik-a-^t,  the  i being  only  a breathing. 
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Letters  on  cards  are  useful,  and  the  learners  should  have  words 
printed  on  the  blackboard  to  copy  on  their  slates. 

Class  teaching  at  the  blackboard  is  also  very  useful,  especially 
when  the  pupils  are  not  provided  with  uniform  books. 

Separate  spelling  lessons  are  useless  to  young  scholars.  They 
should  be  required  to  spell  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson.  Ad- 
vanced scholars  may,  if  necessary,  have  spelling  lessons  containing 
difficult  words. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  reading  syllables,  or  dividing 
words  into  syllables.  The  latter  art  is  useful  in  dividing  words  at  the 
end  of  the  line  in  writing;  but  to  divide  according  to  the  sound,  (and 
composition  in  the  case  of  compound  words,)  is  the  best  rule  for 
this. 

The  use  of  spelling  is  to  enable  us  to  write  words  correctly. 
Written  spelling  on  slate  and  paper  should  therefore  be  commenced 
as  early  as  possible,  and  should  be  the  principal  spelling  lesson. 
Oral  spelling  may  be  by  letters,  words  and  sentences,  individually 
and  simultaneously  : all  are  useful  and  should  be  often  varied. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  define  words  by  a full  explanation  of 
the  meaning,  or  by  giving  an  example  of  their  use. 

Reading  lessons  should  not  be  too  long  to  prevent  full  examina- 
tion on  their  meaning. 

It  is  useful  to  question  pupils  before  they  begin  to  read,  respec- 
ting the  subject  of  the  lesson,  &c. 

Reading  is  learned  that  we  may  obtain  knowledge  and  mental 
improvement.  These  ends  should  therefore  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
school  lessons,  and  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to  think  as  he  reads. 
The  habit  of  reading  without  attending,  once  acquired  can  rarely 
be  entirely  overcome,  while  on  the  other  hand  a skilful  teacher  can 
give  an  invaluable  mental  training,  by  means  of  the  school  lessons. 

The  teacher  should  read  to  the  class  a part  of  every  lesson. 

Simultaneous  reading,  as  an  occasioned  exercise,  has  been  found 
useful  in  advancing  the  more  backward  pupils. 

Monotonous,  singing,  drawling,  too  loud  and  too  low  reading, 
should  be  corrected  from  the  first.  It  will  be  found  that  such 
habits  often  proceed  from  neglect  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
read.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  require  different  pupils  to  read  the 
same  sentence,  till  they  succeed  in  doing  it  correctly. 

Advanced  classes  should  be  required  to  give  written  and  oral 
abstracts  or  paraphrases  of  passages  read,  and  such  lessons  should 
be  made  to  afford  instruction  at  once  in  spelling,  grammar  and 
composition. 

The  teacher  should  study  the  reading  lesson  before  the  class 
read  it. 

Every  reading  lesson  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  extend  the 

learner’s  knowledge  of  tho  um  of  English  words. 
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The  readers  should  be  at  their  ease,  and  encouraged  to  have  con- 
fidence. If  afraid  of  the  teacher,  he  cannot  teach  them  to  read 

well. 

Elocution  is  usually  viewed  as  an  advanced  department  of  read- 
ing, but  very  young  pupils  may  be  trained  to  use  proper  inflexion 
and  emphasis,  if  they  understand  what  they  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  read  well  either  in  respect  to  inflexion  or 
emphasis,  unless  the  reader  comprehends  and  enters  into  the  sense 
of  the  matter  read. 

The  subject  of  phonotypy  or  phonetic  reading,  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  teachers  ; more  especially  as  it  has  been  found  to 
be  a rapid  and  easy  means  of  introducing  pupils  into  the  ordinary 
reading. 


On  Tuesday,  at  12  o’clock,  the  Superintendent  lectured  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry ; and  in  the  evening,  after  a musical  per- 
formance conducted  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Truro,  he  lectured 
on  the  introduction  of  music  and  drawing  into  schools — the  culti- 
vation of  taste  in  the  pupils — improvement  of  school  houses  and 
play  grounds,  and  other  allied  subjects. 


On  Wednesday,  after  review  of  some  of  the  topics  of  the  past 
day,  the  Institute  entered  on  the  subject  of 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Superintendent,  the  discussion  was 
opened  by  several  teachers  who  had  attended  the  Institute  held  at 
Pictou,  and  who  now  stated  their  experience  in  the  practice  of  the 
method  recommended  there  of  commencing  the  study  of  Grammar 
by  oral  exercises,  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  before  requiring 
any  part  of  a text  book  to  be  studied  or  committed  to  memory. 

On  the  subject  of  oral  lessons  in  grammar,  it  was  remarked  : 

1.  Very  young  children  may  be  taught  grammar,  because  they 
all  have,  even  before  they  enter  school,  a practical  grammar  of 
their  own. 

2.  Grammar  should  be  taught  to  young  children,  because 
otherwise  they  may  be  daily  acquiring  and  strengthening  habits  of 
speaking  incorrectly. 

3.  These  oral  lessons  should  be  founded  on  the  child’s  previous 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  he  should  be  first  taught  to  arrange  the 
words  he  knows,  in  classes  or  separate  parts  of  speech.  Thus  the 
teacher  may  say,  holding  up  a book — What  is  this  ?” — (A  book.) 

‘ 1 The  word  you  have  said  is’  ’ — (the  name  of  it. ) 11  When  we  speak 
or  write  we  must  have — (names)  for  the  things  we  speak  or  write 
about,”  &c.  The  word  “ book”  may  then  be  written  on  the  black- 


board,  and  the  pupils  may  be  required  to  give  other  words  which 
are  the  names  of  things ; correcting  and  explaining  when  they  are 
wrong.  The  pupils  may  then  be  told  that  words  of  this  kind  are 
called  in  grammar,  nouns.  From  nouns,  the  teacher  may  in  the 
same  manner  go  on  to  the  adjective,  article,  and  pronoun — verb, 
adverb,  conjunction,  preposition  and  interjection,  which  will  be 
found  a better  arrangment  than  that  in  most  grammars. 

4.  In  the  first  course  of  oral  lessons  the  learner  should  not  be 
troubled  with  such  difficulties  as  the  formation  of  plurals  or  the  in- 
flexions of  the  verb.  These  should  be  reserved  for  a second  course, 
which  may  be  given  with  the  aid  of  the  book. 

5.  In  oral  lessons  to  young  scholars,  very  simple  explanations 
should  be  given,  as  “ nouns  are  the  names  of  the  things,  persons 
and  places  we  speak  of” — “ adjectives  tell  the  kinds  of  things” — 
“ verbs  shew  what  the  things  are,  what  they  do,  and  what  is  done 
to  them,”  &c.  ; and  these  simple  definitions  should  be  varied  as 
much  as  possible. 

6.  The  teacher  should  have  several  good  books  of  grammar,  to 
which  he  may  refer  for  definitions  and  simple  explanations. 

7.  After  teaching  the  parts  of  speech,  the  simpler  rules  of  syn- 
tax may  be  taught  orally — or,  if  the  class  be  not  very  young,  they 
may  study  syntax  from  the  book  at  once. 

8.  All  ungrammatical  expressions  should  be  corrected  on  the 
instant.  This  practical  teaching  of  grammar  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

9.  It  is  very  useful  to  point  out  to  children  that  the  division  of 
parts  of  speech  is  not  arbitrary ; that  is,  that  in  order  to  express 
our  thoughts,  we  must  have  several  different  kinds  of  words,  which 
have,  so  to  speak,  different  trades  and  occupations.  In  like  man- 
ner it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  ways  of  using 
words  which  are  considered  to  be  correct,  or  in  other  words  most 
of  the  rules  of  syntax,  are  founded  on  common  sense. 

10.  The  teacher  should  beware  of  overlooking  the  simpler  parts 
of  his  subject,  or  of  leading  his  pupils  beyond  their  depth. 

On  the  subject  of  advanced  lessons  with  the  aid  of  the  book,  the 
importance  of  full  explanations,  and  of  questions  as  to  uses  and  rea- 
sons was  insisted  on. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  written  exercises  should  be  given 
as  often  as  possible.  These  may  be  either  elliptical  lessons,  in 
which  the  scholar  must  supply  the  deficient  words,  topics  or  inci- 
dents on  which  he  must  write,  or  abstracts  of  passages  in  reading 
books.  Such  lessons  are  at  once  useful  in  teaching  spelling,  wri- 
ting, grammar  and  composition. 

While,  in  the  introductory  oral  lessons,  hard  words  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  advanced  course,  the  pupil 
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should  learn  the  technical  terms,  and  the  teacher  should  endeavour 
to  make  the  grammar  lessons  the  means  of  extending  the  pupil’s 
command  of  words  and  power  of  expressing  himself. 

The  teacher  should  cultivate  correct  habits  of  speaking,  and  en- 
deavour to  overcome  any  inaccurate  forms  of  expression  into  which 
he  may  have  fallen. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  grammar,  Mr.  Yewens,  of 
Shubenacadie,  gave  illustrations,  with  a class  formed  of  teachers,  of 
the  method  of  teaching  grammar  orally,  as  practised  in  one  of  the 
Normal  Schools  of  England. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  teachers, 
addressed  the  Institute  on  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher’s 
position  ; after  which,  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  the  Truro  Academy,  gave 
explanations  of  the  rules  of  Elocution,  with  examples,  and  the  Su- 
perintendent performed  experiments  illustrative  of  the  chemical  lec- 
ture of  the  forenoon. 


On  Thursday  the  subject  of 

ARITHMETIC 

occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  a number  of  illustrations 
of  particular  rules  were  given,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
peat here. 

It  was  recommended  to  begin  with  oral  instructions,  accompanied 
by  copying  figures  on  the  slate. 

The  oral  notation  from  one  to  ten,  and  then  by  teens”  and 
11  ties,”  should  be  explained,  followed  by  easy  lessons  in  mental 
calculation,  with  the  aid  of  Colburn  or  some  other  good  book. 
Mental  arithmetic  may  be  taught  to  very  young  scholars,  and  will 
be  a useful  relief  from  the  monotony  of  constant  reading  lessons. 

The  counting  frame  or  arithmeticon,  will  be  found  very  useful, 
as  well  as  measures  of  length,  capacity,  &c.,  drawn  in  their  natural 
proportions,  on  the  walls  of  the  school  room. 

In  mental  arithmetic,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  explain 
the  process  by  which  they  have  obtained  the  answer. 

In  slate  arithmetic,  the  importance  of  a thorough  grounding  in 
numeration  was  strongly  insisted  on. 

The  teaching  should  be  in  classes  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
class  may  cither  write  on  slates,  or  one  by  one,  state  the  process 
as  the  teacher  writes  it  on  the  black  board.  These  methods,  when 
skilfully  pursued,  cause  much  animation  and  rapid  progress. 

Every  rule  should  be  thoroughly  explained  by  examples  on  the 
black  boardT  before  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  work  questions  alone. 
Arithmetic  usually  requires  frequent  repetition  and  review, 
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The  teacher  should  carefully  study  the  principles  on  which  the 
rules  are  founded,  and  for  this  purpose  should  have  a variety  of 
good  books.  The  advanced  arithmetic  of  Chambers’  course,  and 
Thomson’s  arithmetic,  were  especially  recommended  as  useful  in 
this  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  the  tables  of  moneys,  measures,  &c., 
till  they  are  required  in  the  compound  rules. 

The  compound  rules  should  be  taught  on  the  same  principle  as 
ordinary  numeration  ; with  the  explanation  that  here  the  gradation 
of  increased  value  is  often  irregular,  instead  of  by  tens.  Thus  we 
carry  12  pence  to  the  shillings  place  as  1 shilling,  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  with  carrying  10  units  to  the  place  of  tens  as  1 ten. 
The  money  of  the  United  States  furnishes  an  illustration  of  a ta- 
ble identical  with  the  common  numeration : thus  1 eagle,  1 dollar.  / 
1 dime,  1 cent,  1 mill,  are  equal  to  11,111  mills. 


On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  H.  Oldright  of  Halifax,  lectured  on 
Phonetic  spelling.  He  pointed  out  the  absurdities  and  difficulties 
of  the  present  orthography,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  .with  which 
reading  might  be  taught  by  the  use  of  a phonetic  alphabet.  He 
also  explained  the  nature  of  phonographic  writing,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  gave  a class  illustration  of  the  method  of  acquiring  and 
teaching  it.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  lecture,  an  il- 
lustration of  drawing  on  the  black  board  was  given  by  the  super- 
y intendent. 


On  Friday  the  attention  of  the  institute  was  directed  to  the 
subject  of 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  AND  OKDEK. 

In  this  wTe  should  have  first  the  heart  education  or  moral  training 
of  the  pupils,  and  secondly  the  promotion  of  the  progress  of  the 
school.  The  means  employed  for  the  latter  should  always  be  con- 
sistent with  the  former. 

Kind,  quiet  and  firm  government  mark  a superior  teacher,  and 
where  harsh  measures  must  be  frequently  resorted  to,  or  con- 
tinual clamouring  for  order  is  maintained,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  teacher’s  personal  influence  is  small.  Above  all,  the 
teacher  must  regulate  his  own  temper  if  he  would  maintain  order. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  his  pupils  an  example  of  punctua- 
lity, order,  patience  and  industry.  An  idle  or  careless  teacher 
must  always  have  a bad  school. 

The  teacher  should  study  the  various  tempers  of  his  pupils,  as 
wrell  as  their  degrees  of  intellectual  powers. 

He  should  avoid  threatening,  and  have  few  absolute  rules.  The 
rules  wdiich  are  prescribed  must  be  strictly  enforced.  Absolute 
obedience  must  be  insisted  on. 


Corporal  punishment  should  be  one  of  the  last  resources,  and  . 
should  be  administered  in  private,  and  the  culprit  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  made  to  see  and  regret  the  evil  of  his  conduct.  Corporal 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  only  for  disobedience  or  grave  moral 
offences. 

Young  children  on  their  first  coming  to  school,  should  be  allow- 
ed for  a day  or  two  to  accustom  themselves  to  their  new  circum- 
stances, before  discipline  is  regularly  enforced  on  them. 

It  was  recommended  to  teachers  to  keep  a note  book  of  offences 
during  school  hours,  and  to  deal  with  the  offenders  at  recess,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  school. 

The  system  of  registering  errors  and  merits  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  teachers  who  had  tried  it.  It  saves  time,  instead  of 
wasting  it  as  some  apprehend,  and  has  a powerful  influence  on  the 
pupils. 

Trapping,  or  taking  places  in  classes,  should  be  abandoned  if 
found  to  produce  envy  or  unwholsome  emulation. 

The  virtues  of  self-denial,  perseverance,  punctuality,  industry, 
honesty  and  truthfulness  should  be  cultivated  in  every  practicable 
manner,  and  no  opportunity  of  insisting  on  their  importance  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 

When  prizes  are  given,  they  should  be  distributed  according  to 
the  register  of  conduct  and  recitation  for  the  previous  half  year,  or 
by  a vote  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  should  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  pupils  in 
the  play  ground,  and  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  school,  but 
not  beyond  this. 

Pupils  who  fail  in  completing  their  lessons  without  good  excuse, 
should  be  kept  in  after  hours. 

It  is  not  proper  to  notice  very  trifling  offences.  These  had  bet- 
ter be  passed  by. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  his 
own  comfort  and  usefulness  to  study  carefully  the  subject  of  school 
discipline,  and  to  cultivate  by  means  of  it  the  highest  moral  feelings 
of  his  pupils. 


On  Friday  evening  a Soiree  was  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
at  which  a number  of  interesting  speeches  on  educational  subjects 
were  delivered  by  the  teachers  and  others. 


On  Saturday,  the  Superintendent  summed  up  the  views  of  the 
Institute  on  the  subjects  discussed,  adding  some  remarks  on  the 
teaching  of  Geography ; after  which,  Charles  Blanchard,  Esq.  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  the  teachers  proceeded  to  present  the  ad- 
dress and  pass  the  resolutions  already  mentioned. 


(E)  FORMS  OF  REGISTERS  OF  ERRORS  AND 
MERITS. 


I.  CLASS  REGISTER  OF  ERRORS  AND  MERITS. 


Mathematical  class 
from  2 to  3 o’ciock. 

Week  commencing 
Sept.  9,  1850. 

, i 

A ver-. 
| age.  j 

Week  commencing 
Sept.  10.  ~ 

Aver- 

age. 

R.  M 

8 j 8 j 

8 

8 

8 

1 8 

f 

l 

C.  G. 

7 6 1 

4° 

+ 

°b\  ?>k 

| 

1 

D.  M 

5 1 

7 

6 

7 

6 1-5 

1 

J.  R. 

G j 7 

7 

6 

— 

L P. 

7 7 

7 

4* 

8 

7 1-5 

1 

I).  F. 

7 1 7 

7 

7 

8 

7 1 5 

G.  C. 

7 | 8 

8 

8 

8 

7 4 5 

w.c. 

8 j 5 

7 

8 

7 

7 

.!  C. 

6 : 0 

0 

5 

7 

3 3-5 

W.M . 

6 1 4 

5 

7 

| 7 

5 4-5 

The  above  is  a Class  Register,  on  the  plan  of  the  Irish  National 
Schools.  It  is  copied  from  the  Register  of  a Class  in  the  Pictou 
Academy,  and  includes  only  five  days  ; Saturday  being  devoted  to 
review,  and  marked  in  another  place. 

8 is  the  highest  merit ; 1 the  lowest ; 0 is  equivalent  to  not  at 
all  prepared.  As  the  class  exercise  goes  on,  or  after  it  is  over,  the 
teacher  marks  on  a slate  the  number  of  errors  committed,  and  from 
this,  with  allowance  for  unusual  difficulties,  <fec.,  fixes  the  mark  for 
that  day.  The  weekly  average  is,  of  course,  the  sum  of  the  days 
divided  by  5. 

Absences  are  marked  (4s),  or  ( — ).  If  absent  without  excuse, 
( — ) ; if  absent  with  a note  from  the  parent  (41).  If  without 
excuse,  the  average  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  the  whole  number  of 
days.  If  there  be  a good  excuse,  the  days  for  which  there  is  an 
excuse  are  subtracted  from  the  divisor.  Thus  C.  G.  was  absent 
three  days ; but  having  an  excuse,  his  numbers  for  the  remaining 
two  day3  are  divided  by  2.  If  he  had  brought  no  excuse,  these 
numbers  would  have  been  divided  by  5,  leaving  his  average  8 1-5 
instead  of  6^.  J.  R.  has  a minus  mark,  but  his  average  is  left 
blank  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  bring  an  excuse. 

The  Register  of  Conduct  is  kept  in  the  same  manner.  The  or- 
dinary Register  of  the  School  may  easily  be  made  a Conduct  Re- 
gister. in  the  following  manner.  When  the  roll  is  called  in  the 
morning,  mark  all  absentees  with  a minus , and  leave  the  space 
opposite  those  present  blank.  During  the  day,  note  all  misde- 
10 
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meanors  on  a slate,  or  employ  a monitor  to  do  so.  Then,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  mark  all  the  well-behaved  8,  and  others  with  lower 
numbers  in  proportion  to  their  conduct.  Those  who  are  too  late 
are  marked  as  delinquents,  if  they  have  no  excuse.  If  they  bring 
an  excuse,  they  are  counted  as  present,  Those  marked  ( — ) for 
absence,  are  left  so,  unless  they  bring  an  excuse  on  the  following 
day. 

In  obtaining  the  average  attendance  of  the  school,  all  the  num- 
bers are  added  as  units.  In  obtaining  the  average  conduct  of  the 
pupil,  they  are  added  according  to  their  value,  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  days,  after  deducting  excused  absence.  The  following 
is  an  example : 


ir.  REGISTER  OF  CONDUCT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
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The  following  is  a form  of  Weekly  Report  to  the  parents  or 
guardians.  Such  reports  are  usually  intended  to  pass  between  the 
parent  and  teacher,  for  a quarter  or  a term.  In  the  form  below, 
only  a few  wTeeks  have  been  given,  merely  as  a specimen.  A 
Monthly  Report  may,  of  course,  be  made  out  in  the  same  manner, 
in  cases  where  the  teacher  has  not  time  to  attend  to  a Weekly  Re- 
port, or  finds  that  the  parents  will  not  attend  to  it.  Where  Weekly 
Reports  are  used,  the  forms  should  be  printed  to  save  trouble. 


WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  THE  CONDUCT  OF  C.  D FROM  TO 


DATE. 

Attendance  J 

Conduct. 

fcc 

G 

rt 

QJ 

D5 

Arithmetic 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

j 

Name  of 
parent. 

November  9, 

6 

8 

5 

7 2-5 

| 7 1-5 

T.  D 

16, 

4 

8 

6 2-5 

8 1 

1 7 3 5 

5 2-5 

T.  D 

23, 

5 

7 

7 

6 

5 15 

8 

T.  D 

30, 

6 

6£ 

8 

8 

7 1-5 

8 

T.  D — — 

December  7, 

5h 

7| 

7 2-5 

8 

8 

6f 

1 

The  card  is  sent  home  at  the  end  of  every  week,  and  the  . parent 
signs  his  name  or  initials  in  the  last  column,  and  returns  it  to  the 
teacher  on  Monday. 
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(F)  LIST  OF  BOOKS 

RECOMMENDED  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS,  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  EDUCATION. 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  especially  recommended  as  Text  Books , 


I.  ENGLISH  READING. 

(a)  elementary  books  for  younger  classes. 

•Chambers’s  First  Book  of  Reading. — Adapted  to  the  intelligence  of 
Children  under  six  years  of  age,  price  2d 

•Chambers’s  Second  Book  of  Reading — A Regular  Series  of  Lessons 
on  the  Consonants,  for  more  advanced  pupils,  price  4d 

•Chambers’s  Simple  Lessons  in  Reading  — Calculated  to  advance  the 
learner  in  Reading  and  Spelling.  price  1 0|d 

•Chambers’s  Rudiments  of  Knowledge  — In  this  work  the  child  is  in» 
troduoed  in  a progressive  manner,  and  by  lessons  to  be  read  in  schools,  to 
a knowledge  of  the  external  appearances  in  the  natural  and  social  world  ; 
the  explanations  being  given  in  simple  language,  suitable  to  juvenile 
minds.  price  1 0|d 

Chambers's  Moral  Class  Book.- — In  a series  of  advanced  Reading 
Lessons  this  volume  describes  the  more  important  Moral  and  Economic 
Duties  of  Life,  illustrating  them  by  means  of  Anecdotes,  Historical  and 
Biographical,  by  Fables  and  other  Narratives,  together  with  a selection  of 
Scriotural  Passages  and  Apothegms.  price  1 10^d 

•Third  Lessons,  or  Spelling  Book  of  the  Scottish  Association  Series* 
[White  & Co..  Edinburgh.]  7£d 

The  First,  Second,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  of  the  Association  Series 
are  also  very  excellent,  being  a highly  successful  attempt  to  combine  the 
classification  of  sounds  and  words  with  interesting  lessons.  The  elemen- 
tary works  of  McCulloch's , the  Irish  National,  and  Leitch's  Series,  are 
also  very  good,  and  may  be  combined  with  Chambers’s,  when  desired. 


(b)  books  for  advanced  classes. 

s.  d. 


•Chambers’s  History  of  the  British  Empire, 

3 

4 

•Chambers’s  Elocution, 

3 

H 

English  Language  and  Literature, 

Exemplary  and  Instructive  Biography, 

3 

lk 

3 

U 

* Introduction  to  the  Sciences, 

l 

3 

Matter  and  Motion, 

1 

0* 

Mechanics, 

1 

0 Tf 

Hydrostatics, 

1 

o| 

Astronomy, 

1 

3 

Electricity, 

1 

3 

Meteorology, 

1 

S 

* Aoimal  Physiology, 

1 

104 

History  of  Rome, 

3 

History  of  Greece, 

3 

n 

* Ancient  History, 

3 

9 

76 


s.  d. 

McCulloch’s  Course  of  Reading,  3 9 

Parker’s  First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  2 0 

Parker’s  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy,  5 0 

Blake’6  Natural  Philosophy,  3 6 

Cutter’s  First  Book  of  Physiology,  2 6 

Treatise  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  5 9 

The  Holy  Scriptures. 

II.  ARITHMETIC  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

* Chambers’s  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  1 3 

“ Advanced  Treatise  on  ditto,  2 6 

Thomson's  Arithmetic,  (Irish  National  series,)  2 8 

* Colburn’s  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  1 0 

* Wilcolke’s&  Fryer’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Waddell, 

* Selden’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  0 7£ 

* Chambers’s  Book-keeping,  2 6 

Hutton’s  do.  (Imp.  by  Ingram,)  2 6 

Morrison’s  Book-keeping. 

III.  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

* Lennie’s  English  Grammar,  1 0 

* Chambers’s  Introduction  to  Grammar,  1 7 

* “ Advanced  Grammar,  two  parts,  each  l 10.^ 

* “ Introduction  to  Composition,  0 7£ 

Reid’s  Rudiments  of  English  Composition,  2 6 

* Chambers’s  Etymology,  2 6 

Wood’s  Etymological  Guide,  (Sessional  school,)  3 

Lynd’s  First  Book  of  Etymology , 2 0 

* McCulloch’s  Piefixes  and  Affixes,  0 2 

IV.  GEOGRAPHY. 

* Chambers’s  Geographical  Primer,  0 10 

* Morse’s  Quarto  Geography,  2 6 

* Stewart’s  Modern  Geography,  4 

Handbook  of  the  Geography  of  Nova  Scotia  1 3 

Chambers’s  Primer  Atlas,  3 

“ School  Allas.  13 

Fowle’s  Outline  Maps,  (8  Maps,  27  ins.  x 27.)  20  0 

Mitchell’s  Revised  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  (15  Maps,)  40  0 

“ Hemispheres,  with  book,  7 g 

Chambers’s  Hemispheres,  (5  feet  2 ins.  x 4 feet  6 ins.)  26  3 

Dawson’s  Map  of  Nova  Scotia,  (22  ins.  x 24,  new  ed.  in  press)  2 6 

Cornell’s  Patent  5-inch  Globe,  15  0 

V.  ALGEBRA  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

*Bell’s  Algebra,  (Chambers’s  Course),  4 4£ 

Sherwin’s  Elementary  Algebra,  5 0 

* Plane  Geometry,  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  (Chambers’s  Course),  3 1£ 

*Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  and  Conic  Sections,  do,  3 1* 

•Bell’s  Practical  Mathematics,  ditto,  2 parts,  (and  Tables,)  each,  5 0 

Davies’  Algebra  ; Monro’s  Surveying. 
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VI.  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 


•Johnston's  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  9d. 

Norton’s  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  la.  3d. 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Johnston’s  Lectures  do. 

VII.  DIRECTORIES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  School  and  School  Master,  by  Potter  & Emerson, 

(Harper,  New  York,)  .$ 

The  Teacher’s  Manual,  by  Palmer,  Boston  : Marsh,  Capen  & Co. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  Page,  New  York, 

Mann’s  Lectures  on  Education.  Boston  . Fowle  & Capen, 
Wood’s  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  (Edin- 
burgh) , 

Journal  of  Education  of  Upper  Canada,  (Toronto,  Monthly,) 
The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  (Boston,  Monthly.) 

Alcott’s  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises,  (New  York,  New- 
man, ) 

Chambers’s  Infant  Education,  from  two  to  six  years, 

Barnard’s  School  Architecture.  Barnes  : New  York. 

Ryerson’s  Report  on  a system  of  Public  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion for  Upper  Canada.  Montreal,  1847. 

The  Blackboard  in  the  Primary  School  — (Boston  ) 


to  Is.  3d. 
to  3s.  9d. 
2s.  6d . 
7s.  6d. 


i 1 0 

0 75  ct3. 

1 0 
1 0 

6s.  3d. 

5s  pr  ann. 


37  ets. 
2s  6d 
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(G)  APPENDIX  TO  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Expenditure  of  the  sum  of  £600,  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  School  Books  and  Apparatus,  and  of  the  balance  of  the 
grant  for  Institutes. 


City  of  Halifax,  (paid  Comm’rs.  £35,  Books  45s.l 

£37 

5 

0 

Eastern  Halifax, 

School  Books, 

19 

17 

0 

Western  Halifax, 

do, 

19 

17 

0 

Lunenburg, 

do, 

34 

16 

0 

Queen's  County, 

do, 

19 

17 

0 

Annapolis, 
King’s  County, 

do, 

32 

10 

0 

do, 

32 

7 

0 

Northern  Pictou, 

do, 

31 

6 

0 

Southern  Pictou, 

do, 

31 

8 

0 

Parrsboro’, 

do, 

5 

12 

6 

Cumberland, 

do, 

25 

0 

0 

Colchester, 

do, 

23 

17 

4| 

Stirling, 

do, 

9 

14 

0 

Eastern  Hants, 

do. 

13 

14 

6 

Western  Hants, 

do, 

19 

17 

0 

Clare, 

do, 

8 

19 

8 

Digby, 

do, 

18 

10 

0 

Yarmouth, 

do, 

16 

17 

0 

Argyle, 

do, 

11 

0 

6 

Barrington, 

do, 

10 

0 

0 

Shelburne, 
St.  Mary’s, 

do, 

10 

0 

0 

do, 

9 

10 

0 

Guysborough, 

do, 

19 

0 

0 

Sydney, 

do, 

33 

0 

0 

Southern  Inverness, 

do, 

28 

0 

0 

Northern  Inverness, 

do, 

17 

0 

0 

Cape  Breton, 

do, 

22 

14 

0 

Victoria, 

do, 

22 

14 

0 

Richmond, 

do. 

24 

15 

0 

Printing  Journal  of  Education,  Returns,  &c., 
Expenses  of  forwarding  parcels,  Canadian  Journal 
to  Associations,  duties,  cases,  advertising  In- 
stitutes, &c., 

26 

18 

0 

15 

11 

2 

Balance  in  hands  of  Superintendent, 

0 

4 

11 

£651  12  2 \ 
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Cr. 

0 5 
0 0 
4 5 
7 4J 

£651  12  2J 

Note. — la  the  above  account,  deductions  have  been  made  from  the  amounts  charged 
in  the  bills  ot  several  districts,  on  account  of  Maps  of  Nova  Scotia,  charged  in  the 
bills,  but  which  could  not  be  procured  in  time  to  be  forwarded  with  the  other  parcels. 


ABSTRACT  OF  RETURN  OF  TRURO  ACADEMY,  HALF  YEAR  ENDING 
NOVEMBER  1,  1S51. 

Teachers. — Jonathan  Blanchard,  head  master  ; William  H. 
Clow,  assistant. 

Number  of  paid  pupils,  81 ; free  pupils,  5. 

Support  from  people,  £50  7s.  4d. ; from  province,  £50. 
Number  of  pupils  in  Latin,  11 ; in  French,  9 : in  Mathematics, 
13:  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  7. 


By  balance  from  1850,  £0 

“ Grant  for  Books,  &c.,  600 

11  Balance  of  Institute  Grant,  36 
11  Additional  discounts  on  Books,  15 


